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THE CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER. 


Arrer the failure of the first attempt against 
Fort Fisher in December, the fleet returned to Beau- 
fort to await farther orders from the President and 
Becretary of the Navy. Admiral Porrer still re- 
mained confident that a persistent effort to capture 
the fort would succeed. The reports obtained from 
prisoners indicated that in case an assault had been 
ventured by General Borer it would have been 
crowned with success. How far Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Grant coincided with this opinion we do not 
know. But he was so far dissatisfied with Bur- 
Ler’s conduct of the expedition that at his sugges- 
tion that officer was removed. General Grant cer- 
tainly believed that if the fort could not be taken by 
assault, there were other means which would insure 
its capture. It was unlike him to give the expe- 
dition up after having once undertaken it. And 
what was of still greater importance, Wilmington 
must be taken in order to secure for General Surr- 
MAN a convenient water base in North Carolina for 
co-operation with the armies about Richmond. Gen- 
eral Grant's plan for the next campaign is a com- 
prehensive one, and the capture of Fort Fisher was 
an essential preliminary upon which many minor 
details of that campaign depend. In one way or 
another the capture must be accomplished, and the 
sooner the better. 

It was taken for granted by the rebels that the 
attempt would not be repeated—at least not in con- 
nection with a land-force. Hoxe's rebel division 
was therefore withdrawn from Federal Point. This 
conviction of security was doubtless increased by 
ths opinion publicly expressed by General WerrzeL 
that the rebel work was impregnable by assault. 
The result also of the first bombardment, though it 
was pronounced terrific, was not such as to give a 
merely naval attack any hope of success. 

In the mean time the military division of the ex- 
pedition was considerably reinforced. General Bur- 
LER's force had numbered 6500. To these another 
brigade was added, and to General Terry was given 
the command of the division. 

Orders to move from Beaufort were received Jan- 
uary 11. No warning was given to the enemy by 
delay, and the weather favored a prompt move- 
ment. The ficet arrived off Federal Point on the 
morning of the 13th, and the troops were landed 
with twelve days’ provisions in the afternoon. The 
naval engagement commenced at 7.80 a.m. Ad- 
miral Porter sent in the New Jronsides, in whose 
lead followed four Monitors—the Saugus, Canoni- 
cus, Monadnock, and Mahopac. These came with- 
in a thousand yards of the fort, and drew its fire in 
order to ascertain the position of its guns as a guide 
to their own fire. This bombardment began to tell 
soon upon the southern angle of Fort Fisher. The 
traverses began to disappear, and one after another 
the guns were silenced. ‘‘ By way of letting the 
enemy know that we did not intend to take any un- 
fair advantage of him by using the iron vessels 
alone,” Porter ordered the wooden ships, led by 
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the Brooklyn, to advance to the attack. These per- 
formed their part “in the handsomest manner; not 
a mistake was committed except firing too rapidly 
and making too much smoke.” At night the wood- 
en vessels retired, and the iron-clads fired irregu- 
larly all night. A good portion of the troops were 
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landed, and were within a mile and a half of the 
fort, occupying a line along the entire width of the 
peninsula. A 15-inch gun burst during the day on 
the Mahopac, wounding three persons, two of whom 
were officers. 

On the 14th, Saturday, the bombardment was 











of New York 


renewed and kept up till sunset, when, says Ad- 
miral Porrex, “the fort was reduced to a pulp.” 
During the day a careful reconnoissance was made 
by General Trany, who determined to risk an as- 
sault on the following day. 

On the 15th, arrangements having heen made be 
tween the nay 


al and military commanders for the 





proposed assault, al! the vessels of the flert united 
in a heavy fire, which was kept ap votil 3 o'clock 
| Pm. This was the time fixed upon for the saseult 
|} Temmy had placed Pauvn’s Division of colored sol- 
diers along the line facing W ilmington, while Amre's 
Division, supported by fourteen bundred marines 
advanced to the assan! The navel brigade was 


under the command of Commander K. R. Banna 
Licutenant Cusine was one of the company con 


_manders. This column advanced against the s 
ward front of the fort on the left, During the pa 
hour or two tie bombardment had been unuenalls 
terrific, the sailors in the mean while having laid 


down behind partial breast-works But.the mo- 
ment the fleet ceased firing and the marines rose ta 
their feet the varrisov of the fort, numbering over 
two thousand, appeared on the parapet This war 
evidently thought by the rebeis to be the main col- 
umn of the assault, and the whole available force 
of the fort was turned against them. Before this 
fire the troops began at length to waver. The men 
fell thick and fast, some of them being rolled by 
the surf into the water. Here the brave Liesten- 
ants Presrox and Porren fell. This column was 
repulsed amidst the cheers of the rebel garrison. 
This repulse was owing to a lack of organization 
among the marines. It was inten ‘ed that the party 
boarding the parapet should be covered by marines 
and sharp-shooters in the trenches which hed been 
dug within 200 vards of the fort. No such support 
was given, and the assault failed 

In the mean time Amrs's Division had already 
approached the western side of the fort. The gar- 
rison had been @ware of their presence in the woods, 
but supposed that they were intended to reinforce 
the naval column. The movement which was real- 
ly made had the effect of a surprise. The naval 
brigade had only been in action a few minutes when 
Amrs’s colurmn, from the Cape Fear River side, en- 
tered the fort at the west end through the sally- 

t. The abbatis was scaled, and the flags of the 
One Hundred and Seventeenth New York and the 
Thirteenth Indiana, of General Cortia’s Brigade, 
were quickly planted on the fifth and sixth trav 
erses of the fort. Bebind the sixth traverse the 
enemy made a stand, but a bold bayonet charge 
drove them to the seventh. The top of the eighth 
had been gained when the assailante were driven 
back into the seventh, where the fighting lasted over 
aa hour, when, at a given signal, Porter aided the 
troops by bombarding the eastern portion of the 
fort. It was a sincoth sea, and such accuracy was 
obtained in the firing from the flect that only two 
or three shells fell among our own force, while they 
produced considerable effect on the enemy, 

‘*These traverses,” says Admiral Porren, ‘are 











LANDING OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ABOVE FORT FISHER, Jaxc.nr 18, 1865. 
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immense homb-proofs, about sixty feet long, fifty 
feet wide, and twenty feet high—seventeen of them 
in all-—teing on the northeast face. Between each 
traverse or bomb-proof are one or two heavy guns. 
The fighting lasted until ten o'clock at night, the 
/~ ngides and Monitors firing through the traverses 
i» advance of our troops, and the level strip of land 
called Federa) Point being enfiladed by the ships 
to prevent reinfereements reaching the rebels.” 

At four o'clock one half the fort was in our pos- 
session. This position was maintained until the 
arrivei of reinforcements, when another charge was 
made at nine o'clock. This drove the garrison to- 
ward the end of the Point, making here and there 
a stand at the water-batteries, until they were 
pushed to the extremity, when they surrendered. 
At that time both General Warrmye and Colonel 
Lame, who conducted the defense of the fort, 
were lying woanded in one of the bomb-proofs of 
the water-tatteries. Our losses had been great— 
how great it is impossible now to say with accuracy. 
It has boen estimated at 900, but this includes the 
naval Toss also, as well as the casualties from the 


explosion of the magazine the next morning. The 
navel brigade iost one hundred and seventy men. 
Tn the military division every one of the three com- 


manders of the brigades engaged in the assanlt— 
Currts, Pexxrnacker, and BeLt—were wounded. 
The last of these has died. 


The scene which followed upon the surrender was 
brilliant beyond description. The hearty cheer 
from the captured fort was echoed from the entire 
fleet. From every vessel rockets were thrown up 
into the air, filling the eky with brightness. No 


one had escaped from the fort to tell the tale of dis- 


aster. Nineteen hundred prisoners were taken and 
seventy-two guns. The fort had been manned with 
2300 men, 400 of whom were killed or wounded. 
The next morning after the capture of the fort a 
terrible accident occurred, which somewhat marred 
the cheer of victory. By some most culpable negli- 
gence the soldiers were allowed to approach the 
megazine of \te fort with lighted candles. This aoe 


casioned an explosion at 8 o'clock A... which re- 
multe? in & loss of about 200 mei. This loss fell 
chiefly «p00 three regiients—the One Hundred and 
Sixtyniath onc One Hundred and Fifteenth New 
York. and ine Fourth New Hampshire. Colonel 
Ai oma ALp*n, of the One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth, had both his legs broken, and is reported 
dead 

Later advices from Admiral Porter confirm the 
report that Fort Caswell, on Oak Island, had been 
blown up ty the enemy. This work commanded 
the Old Inlet, was built of granite, and mounted a 
large number of guns. The rebel steamers 7'ulla- 
hassee and Chickamauga had also been blown up. 
Admiral Porrer states his loss at 21 officers killed 


and wounded, and 309 men. 

In bis report the Admiral says: ‘“‘I have since 
visited Fort Fisher and its adjoining works, and 
find their strength greatly beyond what I had con- 






ceived. An engineer might be excusable in saying 
they could not be captured except by regular siege. 
I wonder even now how it was done. The work, 
as I said before, is really stronger than the Mala- 
koff Tower. which defied so long the combined pow- 
er of France and England; and yet it is captured 
by a handful of men, under the fire of the guns of 
the fleet, and in seven hours after the attack com- 


meuced in earnest.” 
“The success,” he adds, “is so great that we 


should not complain. Men, it seems, must die that 
this Union may live; and the Constitution under 
which we have zained our prosperity must be main- 
tained. We regret our companions in arms, and 


shed a tear over their remains; but if these rebels 
should succeed we would have nothing but regret 
left us, and our lives would be spent in terror and 
SsOTTOW 

Genera) Terry has added another to his well- 
won laurels by the success of his assault on Fort 
Fisher. At the captare of Fort Pulaski, at the bat- 
tle of Pocotaligo, in the operations which led to the 
capture of Morris Island and Fort Wagner, in the 
tedious campaign of last summer upon the James, 
he has taken a distinguished part. And now the 
country resounds over his last and most brilliant 
achievement at Fort Fisher. Although not a grad- 
uate of West Point, he was in youth a military stu- 
dent, and evtered the war with as much thorough 
knowledge cf the art of war as his peers from West 
Point. He is about six feet and two inches high, 
alender, with bright hair and blue eyes, and a grave 
bat gentle expression of count e. As modest 
as he is brave, he well merits Admiral Porrer’s 
enthusiastic praise as ‘‘the beau-ideal of a soldier 
and a general.” ~ Connecticut has given to the war 
Lyox, Senowickx, Mansrreitp, Foorr, and Wrs- 
razor, but of none may she be more justly proud 
than of the bero of Fort Fisher. 
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FREE MISSOURL 
Brno, along the rugged battle-ways, 
Freedom with vet another trophy comes; 
Comes joyousty, ‘mid blare of throbbing drams, 
And trampets peating jocund notes of praise. 


Mizsonri’s free! No more shall lash and chain 
Her symbois he the sisterhood among ; 
No more the shadow of her shame be flung 
Along the Nerth-tides hurrying to the main. 


No more shall Ruin bar the poor man's gate, 
Or wasted fields in ghastly silence lie; 
No more shall murdered souls for vengeance cry, 
Or bondmen for the purple morning wait. 


No more! Already on each drowsy height, 
And throagh the age-locked, rusted prison-doors, 
That promised dawn its golden splendor pours, 
Expelling al! the shadows of the night! 


Miscouri’s free! God bless her hair of gold— 
Last, fairest daughter of dear Freedom's flock— 
And set all feet at last upon the Rock 

The Fathers found in the brave days ef old! 
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“BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE” 
AT HAND. 

S General SHerman enters upon his new 

campaign the enemy in the region toward 
which he will probably advance begins the 
same cry that it did in Georgia. When he 
moved out of Atlanta he was saluted in two 
hostile keys, one of rage, the other of ridicule. 
The horrible things that he meant to do, the 
hopeless slavery to which the people were to be 
subjected, the desolation h was to blight the 
country, these were made the spurs to frantic 
appeals to hem him in, to hunt him down, and 
destroy the savage and hir hosts. On the other 
hand, he was a cornered fox obliged to run into 
a trap. The hopelessness of his undertaking 
showed his desperate condition. His march was 
an ignominious retreat which must end in his 
destruction, etc., ete. 
Somehow he arrived comfortably and sat 
down in Savannah after an agreeable journey. 
He came neither like Ataric nor Timour THE 
Tartar, but as the firm supporter and restorer 
of an equal and benign Government, against 
which those who were anxious that others should 
**hunt” him had causelessly rebelled. There 
was never a march of so large an army through 
so hostile a country that devastated so littleand 
was 80 little molested. After resting a> Sarz9" 
nah the invincible General new turns his face 
northward, aod the-¢ry that greeted him before 
igain breaks forth. 

Here is a specimen of the frenzied effort to 
excite the South Carolinians against him. It is 
a letter written to a Charleston newspaper, from 
Pocotaligo, just before SHerman occupied it : 

“ SaemMan and his thieves and robbers have sworn that 
South Carolina shall be annihilated. His corps command- 
ers have spoken it to the wife of one of our generals—un- 
avoidably left at Savannah—from whose lips I heard it. 
And it has been reiterated from the mouth of every pris- 
oner brought into our lines. Not a chip, they say, is to 
be left behind them unconsumed. Neither will respect 
be paid to youth, beauty, or age. ‘Booty and beauty,’ the 
original war-cry with which South Carolina was threat- 
ened, is to be re-echved upon her soil. Unless our people 
have submitted themselves to be Yankee task-masters 
and slaves, these fiends incarnate will be driven howling 
from their borders. Let youth and age alike prepare for 
the conflict. Let the march of the enemy upon our own 
soil be rendered perilous by the crack of the unerring rifle 
from the midst of every thicket and swamp which lies in 
his pathway ; and let our women, instead of exhibiting 
timidity, nervousness, and panic, prove themselves wor- 
thy representatives of those of "76. The tree of liberty 
must be watered by the blood of its martyrs, and the fair 
hand and gentle but fearless soul of woman must nurture 
and strengthen it.” 

We had all this two months ago in Georgia, 
and what do we now see? We see that this 
kind of talk is not believed by those whom it is 
intended to affect. When SHerman marched 
from Atlanta the people of Georgia were sum- 
moned to take shot-guns and assemble for ‘a 
grand hunt.” They did not come. -Now that 
he moves from Savannah, the Carolinians are 
exhorted to do the same thing. But they will 
not come. The soldiers will fight, but the peo- 
ple will not destroy their stores or desolate their 
country. Georgia offered the most eligible op- 
portunity for the last ditch, and it was not ac- 
cepted. Savannah surrendered. Why? Be- 
cause the people disbelieved just such rhetoric 
as we have quoted. They knew that Suer- 
MAN’S motto was noi “Booty and beauty.” 
They knew he and his men were not thieves and 
robbers; and “ youth and age” had no stomach 
for useless slaughter. They knew that Suer- 
man’s hand was stronger than theirs. They 
would not have their city battered down about 
their ears. They differed from Jerr Davis, 
and preferred Yankees to hyenas. So Savannah 
surrendered. ‘* Amen!” sighed the papers that 
had urged the hunt, “it is a blessing in dis- 
guise.” 

There is no reason to suppose that SHeRMAn’s 
task will be more difficult in Carolina than in 
Georgia, except from the greater number of vet- 
eran troops which will possibly be concentrated 
against him. It is understood, however, that 
he is no weaker, to say the least, than he was 
in Georgia; and as his movement is but a part 
of Graxt’s combined operations, the enemy will 
be perplexed where to weaken his line, when 
every point is equally important. 

Suerman is a blessing who disguises himself 
so impenctrably that the rebels are in the most 
delightful doubt at what precise point the bene- 
diction will burst upon them. 


MORE 





THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED. 


Tue friends of the rebellion are not yet quite 
weary of asking, with a plausible calmness, 
whether it is not the fundamental principle of 
our system that governments justly exist by the 
consent of the governed. 


“We knew by the distant random gun 
That the foe were sullenly firing.” 


And since they are not weary of asking we must 


not falter in answering. 


It es the American doctrine, then, that gov- 





ernment justly exists by the consent of the gov- 
erned. And in this country who are the gov- 


Obviously 
they are the whole people of the country. No 
part of the population has any more right to 
call itself the people and claim the privileges 
of the people than the tailors of Tooley Street 
had to call themselves the people of England. 

The Government of the United States exists 
by the consent of the people of the United States. 
It is the same people which spoke of itself itt 
the Declaration of Independence in saying, 
‘*When in the course of human events it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bonds,” ete. This people is the united 
population of all the States; and those of them 
who live in the State of Maine or in all the New 
England States combined, or in Ohio or all the 
Western States, or in Maryland or the Middle 
States, or in the Carolinas or the Southern 
Stites, can not assume to speak for the people 
of which they are a small portion. The Con- 
stitution provides for any necessary expression 
of the popular will, and by referring the govern- 
ment every two years to the people provides, if 
its guarantees are observed, against the neces- 
sity of revolution. 

This being so, the only persons in the South- 
ern States who had a right to plead the funda- 
mental doctrine of the government as an excuse 
for taking up arms were the slaves. They had 
an undoubted right to say to us, “* You proclaim 
that government justly exists by the consent of 
the governed. But our consent was never ask- 
ed, and is disregarded without reasonable hope 
of peaceful redress. If you will give us our 
share in the government, well; if not, we shall 
take it by force if we can.” The slaves were 
the only people in the country who could justly 
use this language. But how could a body of 
American citizens living in the Southern States, 
who had exactly the same privileges as all oth- 
ers, and who had held possession of the Govern- 
ment almost uninterruptedly from the begin- 
ning, rush to arms after an election in ~’hich 
they had taken part, and refuse to obey the 
laws, under the pretense that governments just- 
ly exist by the consent of the governed? 


Our enemies in Englané are very fond of this | 


argument; but if the supporters of the Chicago 
platform and candidates at the late election 
should declare themselves dissatisfied with the 
result, refuse their consent to Mr. Lixcoin’s 
election, and justify resistance to the laws upon 
the ground that governments exist by the con- 
sent of the governed, would our English cavilers 
say that upon our own principles we could not 
complain? Such objectors will agree that there 
is a British people, and that they have certain 
rights. Let them understand that there is also 
an American people, or a people of the United 
States, and that it is their consent, constitution- 
ally expressed, which is the basis of the govern- 
ment of this country. The city of New York 
may, without an opposing voice, resolve to dis- 
obey the laws of the country, but the result will 
merely be that the city will conquer the nation, 
or will be conquered by it. The inhabitants of 
the city of New York are not the people of the 
United States, neither are the inhabitants of 
South Carolina or of Georgia. The Yorkshire- 
men are not the British people, neither are the 
Londoners. And governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 





PEACE-MAKING. 


Mr. Francis P. Brarm has been for a few 
weeks a very conspicuous personage. His move- 
ments have been telegraphed through the coun- 
try, and his name has been persistently asso- 
ciated with peace. If he can give us peace by 
persuading the rebels to lay down their arms 
and submit to the Government, his name will 
be sweet forever in the memory of a grateful 
people. Any thing else that he may do is en- 
tirely unimportant in itself, but greatly to be de- 
plored as exciting foolish hopes and filling the 
popular ear with wind. 

But the Tribune takes a different view. We 
mention the name because we do not remember 
to have seen so extraordinary a remark in any 
other journal as the one we are about to quote. 
The honest loyalty of the Tribune is not to be 
questioned of course. But its performances 
upon the subject of peace are truly remarkable. 
A series of extracts from its columns, contain- 
ing an expression at various times of its pacific 
expectations and prophecies, would be almost 
incredible. 

But all of them are comparatively unimport- 
ant by the side of its remark a few days since 
that, even if Mr. Bitar should fail to effect a 
pacification, which it said it did not much ex- 
pect, ‘** he will yet have done his country a sig- 
nal service by assuring the South that our Gov- 
ernment is not vindictive, and does not insist on 
an unconditional surrender, but is ready and eager 
to co-operate in the restoration of an honorable 
and lasting peace.” 

If this means any thing whatever, it means 
that the Government of the United States is 
willing to make a conditional peace with armed 
rebels. In other words, when citizens, dis- 
pleased with the result of an election, take up 
arms, they are to understand that the Govern- 
ment will yield. They need not unconditionally 
obey the laws and submit to the Government, but 





they shall prescribe the terms of their abedience. 
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wee eee erned? Are they the citizens of any State or | The Tribune, in the words we quote, substantia|. 
section, of any county or city ? not; | ly says that, if Mr. Bram ean persuade the 


South that the Government will concede the 
success of the rebellion, he will have done his 
pee MB cl gr ice. But how can he 
serve his country by announcing a iur 
upon rebellion ? — 

The pernicious folly of such talk is beyond 
calculation. The Government does insist on en 
unconditional surrender. That was the exact 
issue before the people in the late election. 
There was to be no compromising, no com- 
pounding, no convention. no waving of olive 
boughs, but the authority of the Government 
was to be unconditionally maintained. The 
whole country understood it. The rebels up- 
derstood it. The world understood it. And, 
accordingly, in his Message to Congress, a month 
after the country had almost unanimonsly de- 
clared for an unconditional surrender of the 
rebels, the President said, ‘* They can, at any 
moment, have peace simply by laying down 
their arms and submitting to the national av 
thority under the Constitution.” By what an 
thority does the 7ribune immediately say that 
the Government does not insist on an uncon- 
ditional surrender ? 

The question of the conditions of peace is 
perfectly simple. There is no need of suppos- 
ing or of arguing that any thing is to be ac- 
complished by mysterious missions. ‘There is 
nothing to be concealed. The Government can 
have nothing to say to any rebel that it has not 
already said to the country; and if it should 
have, it can not say it so effectively as by de- 
claring it publicly and by an authorized min- 
ister. As for humanity and fraternity, they are 
both most truly served by a quiet insistence 
upon the only means which can secure a hu 
mane and fraternal and permanent peace ; while 
those who think that we do not show a dispo- 
sition for peace unless we constantly ask Jer. 
FeRsON Davis whether he will give it up, are 
those who really think the Government ought 
not to make war. Nor need we indulge a vi- 
sionary hope of widening any breach among the 
leading rebels. How car that be done by any 
man who merely repeats what the Jeading reb- 
els already know? and if any body says more 
than that he takes a different ground from that 
of the President in his Message. 

One thing is indisputable; if any agent or 
private visitor to Richmond tells any rebel that 
the Government of the United States does not 
insist upon an unconditional surrender, he does 
all he can to disgrace his country and to pro- 
long the war. 





“NATIONAL” OR “FEDERAL.” 


Is civil war words are things. This war of 
ours is to determine whether we are a nation, 
with national sovereignty and powers ; or mere- 
ly a league, covenant, or federation of separate 
sovereign States. To every loyal man this prop- 
osition has very much the air of a truism. But 
there is a curious and frequent heedlessness of 
its truth in practice. Many of our officers and 
orators and editors constantly speak of the Gov- 
ernment as the Federal Government, and the 
army and navy as the Federal army and navy. 
The national cause itself is often described as 
the Federal cause. 

Now a federation and a confederation are his- 
torically very much the same thing. The states 
of Greece were leagued, or federated, or confed- 
erated, like the German monarchies and the 
Dutch provinces. The terms of federation were 
different, but the federative principle in history 
is the union of separate sovereignties for com- 
mon safety. The absolute sovereignty of the 
state remained, except so far as it was expressly 
limited—as in the old Dutch republic, where any 
one of the federated provinces could not make 
an alliance without the consent of all the others. 

But the precise difference between the action 
of States surrendering their separate sovereignty 
to form a nation and that of sovereign States 
uniting in a federation, or confederacy, is fully 
illustrated in the comparison of the preamble of 
the United States Constitution and that of the 
Rebel Constitution. The first establishes « 
Union such as history had not recorded, and 
which is a nation. The other aims to found a 
Federation, or Confederacy. Thus in our Con- 
stitution it is written—and by the very words 
used the prospective existence of a nation is as- 
sumed, which even in the fundamental act of 
its creation speaks in its national character— 
“« We, the People of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union,” ete., ete., “do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

On the other hand, the rebels—who repudiate 
the national existence, and assert that the Union 
is only a League, or Confederacy, or Federation 
—involuntarily abandon their interpetation of 
the Constitution in forming their League. For 
if the Constitution of the United States is evi- 
dently merely a federative bond between sover- 
eign States, why change the phraseology in 
forming a similar bond for some of the same 
States? The rebel argument is weakened by the 
change, for it seems to show not only a doubt, 
but a tolerably strong conviction, that their in- 
terpretation is wrong. Thus in the Montgom- 
ery Constitution of the so-called ‘‘ Confederate 
States of America” the preamble reads: “ We, 
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people of the Confederate States, each State 
sad in its sovereign and independent charac- 
ter, in order to form @ permanevt federal gor- 
ernment,” ete., etc., “do ordain and establish 
 shis Constitution for the Confederate States of 
erica.” 
— the rebels say exactly what they mean, 
and what the people of the United States, who 
made the Constitution, neither meant nor said. 
This instrument is the bond of a league of sov- 
ereign States, or federation. Ours is the act of 
people residing in several States creating a na- 
tion. Now the war justifies itself, in the rebel 
mind, upon the ground that the Union is not a 
nation, but a federation; and the deplorably 
confased condition of public sentiment at the 
time the secession movement began was greatly 
owing to the loose way in which this nation had 
been called a federation or a confederacy. If 
it were only that, there might be some question 
as to the power of the Federal or Confederated 
Government. If it had, on the other hand, 
always been our care to speak of ourselves as a 
nation, and we had properly regarded the powers 
of the Government as national and supreme, we 
should have escaped much of that panic of won- 
der and hesitation during which the national 
Government might easily have been overthrown. 
The difference between nation and confedera- 
cy is vital. If we had been a federation, un- 
doubtedly Mr. Penptetow and his peace party 
are correct in saying that it is neither lawful nor 
desirable to resist secession by force. In that 
case, also, the word federal properly describes 
the Government, and therefore it is used by the 
rebel organ in the city of New York, and by all 
our foreign enemies. But why should generals 
who are fighting for the nation against a Con- 
federacy to be created from a part of the frag- 
ments of the nation, and orators who are plead- 
ing for it, and editors who are writing for it, 
persist in using a word which merely expresses 
the rebel theory of our Government, and is in 
itself a partial palliation of their conduct? As 
we are not a confederated group of States but 
a nation, a rebellion against the Government 
must either overthrow it or be utterly over- 
thrown. Since we mean nation, let us say na- 
tion. 





THE SOLDIERS’ REST. 


Every traveler by the New York and New 
Haven Railroad has had cceasion to observe 
the total want of a Soldiers’ Rest, or comforta- 
ble quarters for the soldiers constantly going 
and coming by that route, where they can have 
a pleasant shelter and simple refreshment. Es- 
pecially now when the railroads seem to be pretty 
much worn out, and when the connections are 
seldom made, there are many soldiers daily ar- 
riving from the Esst and going to Washington, 
who frequently find themselves with four or five 
hours on their hands; or coming from Wash- 
ington, homeward bound, ill perhaps, or wound- 
ed, or weak in early conval —and for all 
these there is no kind of adequate provision. The 
New England rooms are devoted to other pur- 
poses, and there are other institutions which 
serve other ends, 

The subject has enlisted the sympathy of 
many who always bear the soldiers in mind, 
and two or three weeks since the project of 
founding such a Rest was discussed among sev- 
eral gentlemen, who instantly subscribed several 
hundreds of dollars; and Grorcr Buss, Jun., 
45 William Street, temporarily took charge of 
the subscriptions and publicly invited more. 
He has engaged the only suitable place near the 
station of the New Haven Road ; and it is hoped 
that, by the time this little notice is printed, a 
responsible committee will assume the care of 
the whole subject. 

Meanwhile, as we understand. subscriptions 
lay be sent to Mr. Bures. 

“The army and navy forever, 

And three cheers for the red, white, and blue.” 








FROM AN ENGLISH FRIEND OF 
AMBRICA. 


re-establish itself without some sacrifice of its 
intrinsic character, writes upon hearing of Surer- 


racy has both for military enterprise 
and civil administration—i wonderful power 
y to cirew a 




















' step toward this consummation has been for me 
an occasion of personal exultation. 

“Tam sure that I need not tell you that I 
was exceedingly pleased with those little speech- 
es of the President which you sent me. 
to the serenaders just after the election.} They 
contain the infallible indications of a great mind. 
In my enthusiasm for the President I do not 
think I should yi-!d even to the most ardent 
member of the Union ® 

“*T have just been reading Goupwix Surrn’s 

to the address of the Union 
pt It fms ml exceeding] 
the tone (and this is equally the case with all 
his manifestations in the United States that I 
have seen) I think he has just hit the mark that 
was to be desired. I sincerely trust his visit 
may conduce to that which is the highest object 
of the best men in both countries—a more char- 


ppreciation. 

“* The Canadian difficulty for the moment is a 
cloud on the horizon, but I can not believe that 
it threatens any thing serious. Judge Covr- 
SAL’s proceedings are flagrantly in error, and 

bly dictated by corrupt bias; but 


This is the spirit of a true patriotism, free 
from envy, and full of generous appreciation of 
other nations, and of the great fact, which be- 
comes more and more a principle of statesman- 
ship, that it is the true interest of nations to be 
mutually respecting friends and not defiant 





MRS. HUTCHINS. 


In commenting some weeks since upon the 
pardon of Mrs. Hurcuis—a woman of Balti- 
more who gave a sword or flag to the rebel 
raider Gitmore—we suggested that it would be 
Satisfactory to know upon what grounds she was 
pardoned. 


bseribed—a 
of such 9 character that she must be a very bad 
woman who could take it meaning to perjure 
herself. It is also urged that her act was only 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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Port of the Committee be 
January %: 

In the Senate, the resolution relative to retaliation upon 
rebel for the « 


experienced by our 
oners at the hands of the yobs wee debated oxi 


In rod 8008 portion of the session was taken up 
in the consideration of Mr. Brooks's agninest Gen- 
eral Botler. Mr. Boutwell presented com. | 

Butier from the 


Brigadier-General William H. Powell has resigned the 
command of the Second Cavalry Division of Sheridan's 


lina, and North 
Desertions from Lee's army continue to increase in num. 
be: and frequeney, and frequently from fifty to seventy- 
five lenerters per day are brought here on the City Point 
boat. only privates but dis- 
Kince, she let of Sense“, the Played-out Confederacy 
‘he Ist of January five hundred and twenty rebel 
deserte +, all of whom came within the lines of the Army 
Of the I otomac and the Army of the James, have passed 
through Washington 
Tt is reported that the rebel Secretary Seddon has re- 
Stanton has made the f. 
to date from the Ith inet. : Brevet Alfred 
H. Terry to ; jer-General Adel- 
bert Ames to be Major-General; Brevet Brigadier 
General Curtis to be Brigadier-General; Colonel Louis 
Bell (dead) to be Brevet r-General; Colonel Pen- 
nybacker, to be Brevet : Abbot, 


to Sevennah modieedy Or ths perbees of ere 

van m the purpose of pu in 

the salireale emssortay ia thes ae 

The following promotions have been made in General 
"s FY 
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war steamer Hacehorse was lost in the China 

seas in November. Only nine of her crew, including the 

commander, were saved. The remainder, 99 in number, 
were drowned. 

The revenue for the year 1964 was 


ith reduction of 1 
millions prot en Rage my taxation of the country during the 
year, 


flar 

ered College, in he said that in the present 
robbery was committed under the pretext of nationality’ 
but the triumph of the Church was certain. 

It is said that Spain has made the following proposition 
its ultimatum to Peru: The Peruvian authorities shall 
disavow all participation in the outrage upon the 
take judicial proceedings the of the vio- 
lence committees. As soon as the prosecution is com~ 
menced in, without the result, will restore 
= ppanmiinntane ct and ~ 

commerce am- 

between the two countries, 
oh county al to open the coasting 
Emperor has issued a ukase extending 
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James Wart.Waw was, from hie 
stitaticn, unfitted for 
tports of boys, and | 
ith diffictities which 
mother, who wat 2 woma;: ‘ 
telligence than for her 
ad when scarcely out of b 
wRo was a ship's carpenter and dealer 
in Greenock, added a 


arith 

he was fond of working out } 
| Straps of peper, or more con 

N upon the floor sometimes b 

severe headaches to hich 

parents to keep him at home 
OE OFer & etone hearth with 

& visitor who was prosent 


less remarkahie for her ta 
graces, taught him to re 


child rapidly improve, and 
tly same with « pened) open 
monly with a plece of chalk 
“ OMY amusement when the 
eulject compeliod bts 





remarked t.) the futher, 


¥ ble thine ai home.” 
hiame bim,” returned 
child of six years of age War ondeey arty 

Another tlaatder wee 
scolded by his cunt Muirhead, while taking tea ih the 
Watts, for his sssamec indotence 


pat it on again; holding sow 
the *team, watehiug low it 
spout, catching and counting the dror 
asharver! of spending your time ‘n 
Jetnes playing with the tea Kettle, 
telle thix« tory, became the Righty 
Ciscorerics which were to inmer- 


8 cup and Dow & spoon over 


that way?" The little 


A Saron’s Love or Farm Pray. 
other day, a tar from a TORn-o' wer wae 
Tagging & seven-foot cross-cut saw through a 

The saw waa dull, the log very tough, end 
Bt, SAO-ARW, 20e-RRW: poll, push ; pooh, poll 

matter over « while, until he cams to the 
i they were pulling to see who 
nerer big chap while the other 
fair play; ro, giving 


eaw; and as one was an im 
was a little fellow, he deck 
one a Now whder ti 
the saw out of the log, and givi 
one, he sung out, ** Now rop, you begga 

Swies Passeroen Cane — 
be more convenient than » : 


up like a saloon, witn « table 


cramped by rittir, for hours in th 
k about, or write, or Pley at chess or whist, if uney 
as to face opposite polats 
&  arrenged on the most 
with the onty e2.ception that the trevsier 
de is not sione—« questionable cousf 
too well know, te fraught with danger. 
Tue Ow Agena 
following strange bist 


pass, and every thip 


wy ef an olf Goth 

which was sold a fiw daye since at the pub! 
rooms in the Rue Drouct. The article 
richly ornamented, was presented by the maker to Maria 
Austria, it wae rent, in conformity with 
Marie Antolaetie of France, and was 
Louis XVI. during bis imprisonment 
the King’s tragical @enth, Uléry, 
became its owner, and to 
ively became the property of the 
ard of the Duke of Comberland 
ulm to Berlin, and there sent it is 
The workman to whom {i wae 
« Of the reat a diamond pin, 


in the Temple. Afte 
his valet de chambre, 
Fogiand, where it succeee 
Prince Regent, and «fterw 
The latter took, ix with + 


totrusted found in the «tu 


manuscript. The man old the 
portrait and papers to a watchincker of 
Some years later the watchmaker, 
dorff, endeavored to pase hinoelf 
produced the paperr and j» 


whose name was Naun 
off ae Louie XVIT., 204 
rtrait in support of hie preten- 
some noise in France, and then in 
at hie son, who called himeetf the 
of Normandy, he went to Java in 1838, and Aled 

The workman whe found the portrait and does. 
tents kept his secret til! just before his fenth, whee 
he revealed the whole ic 
ascertained that the cha 
it, and sold it toe Freach 
Paris, where it ultimately came 
woman, the inmate of an axytum for the eged, lately de- 
It has now been sold by auction with the rest of 


ir war stili at Bertin, pur. 
i traveler, who carried itte 
‘nto the posseerion of an ald 


Tux Pope, one day, while talking with some mons 
about the deplorable condition of the Cat! olf 
of them said: “Ob, we have nothing to fear 
nees, for it is written that 8+ Feter’s bark o} 

: | ‘ answered the Pope, “that's afi 
very well for the berk, but how about her erew f* 

APocT 10,000 pieces of Roman mone 
reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudi 
dimovered in tho hed of the Mayenne, at St, 
q presence is explnined by the fact of « 
dangerous ford having fotmerly exi-ted 
the custom of travelers wo throw ia the river e plece of 

Errects oF Cmonoroau. —The last volume of + 
actions” ixsued by the Kowal Medica) 


en Chinirgical fo- 
ciety contains the el. 


borate report of a committee of the 
society appointed “ to inquire into the ures and the 
iological, therapeutical, and t-xical effects of eh! 
as well as the beat mode of administering ft an 
commequebces resulting 
ort is accompanied by many detalles exhth 
The following are the “ Physto- 
n at first increases the 
efiect ix slight and tran. 
heste is produced by ehinre 
all cases acts with lere than ite naioral 
The strongest doses of chloroform 9 
mitted freely into the lungs, destroy atima 
ing the action of the heart 
form the heart's action js much 
before death ensues: reepiration 
riably, ceases before the action 
due both to the failure of the heart's action and to t! at 
funetioa. The danger attending t) 
increrce with the 4 


Conclusion: :" 
ay the heart's action; this 
sient. When complete unex! 


By moderate doses of chlor 
weakened for some tins 
enersliy, bet not lora- 
the heart, and death is 





Tae London Court Journal vomarbs;: The 





be forty, not beyond forty-five, tall, of 
have good teeth and hatr, and be most per- 
personal habits, accustomed to daily imuver- 








taken Decomber 81, 1968, ts pub 
tion of Sweden is 4,022,564, end 


the last quinguenotal period has been 
three and ¢ walf willions live in the 
rest in the towns, Stockholm contain- 
tohebitant. The population of Nor 
give the united king- 
a half reillions of inhabitants, 
difference in the age reach- 
ward Everett at the tune of 


their respective deaths. he former was aeventy vears 





and six daye, the setter seventy v: 
the and three days oid. 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC RECEIVING THE NEWS OF THE CAPTURE OF FORT FISHER. 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT SAMUEL W. PRESTON.—({Puoroenarury sy Brapr.) 


LIEUTENANT 8. W. PRESTON. 


Licctexant Samvet W. Preston, killed in they 
attack on Fort Fisher, while acting as Flag-Lieu- 
tenant of the fleet of Adiniral Porter, was a native 
of Canada, but at an early age removed to Illinois, 
from which State he was appointed to the navy in 
1858. He served as midshipman and ensign until 
August, 1862, when he was promoted Lieutenant. 
When Admiral DamtGeen attacked Charleston for 
the first time with the fleet be was Flag-Lieutenant 
of the Wabash, and afterward he commanded the 
Troneides. He also acted on Danveren's staff in 





the attack which was subsequently made on Fort 


Sumter. He was taken prisoner here and sent to 
Columbia, South Carolina, where he was imprisoned 
for fourteen months. Upon his exchange he was 
assigned to duty in the North Atlantic squadron. 
He was a young officer only 23 years old, and he 
fell leading a company of the Naval Brigade in the 
assault on Fort Fisher. 





LIEUTENANT B. H. PORTER. 


Lrevrenant B. H. Porter, killed in the assault 
on Fort Fisher, was born in New York in 1845, and 





entered the navy at the age of fourteen. In the 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT BENJAMIN 


Burnside Expedition he was midshipman in the 
frigate Roanoke ; and during the battle of Roanoke 
Island he commanded the launch of six Dahlgren 
howitzers in the advance of the centre. He main- 
tained his position under a galling fire until most 
of his men had fallen, when one of his guns ex- 
ploded and only one man remained with him. At 
last thiseolitary gunner, a young man of seventeen, 
fell, and Porrer remained alone, cleaning, loading, 
and firing his guns himself until the day was won. 
He was promoted November 8, 1862. Afterward 
he was captured by the enemy, who kept him a 
prisoner during the greater part of ayear. He had 
only been released a short time when he was as- 
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H. PORTER.—[Puctoenarusp ay Brant.) 


signed to Poxrer’s squadron. 4H mmanded the 
flag-ship Malvern, but was killed while leading 6 
company in the assault on Fort Fisher 
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LOVE AND FATE, 


Ir was my last evening of «a month T had heen 
spending with my friend Frank Blundell. We had 
met, after an interval of sore vears, in his country 
home. My friend had married since I last saw him, 
and his wife was a stranger to me until this visit 


I found her one of the few wives who practically 
recommend marriage to their husbands’ uomarried 
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friends. This she did, in a great measure, by the 
sense of reliableness as a wife—I don’t know how I 
aan better describe it—which she conveyed. Her 
husband evidently had faith in her, in small mat- 
ters asin great. It was plain that he trusted to her 
doing « thing as he would like to have it done, and 
that they had become one in the details of every- 
day experience as they were one in heart. 

Assured’ y hers was a very pleasant face, with its 
setting c’ beautiful hair and its rare eyes—eyes 
which siand the test of a heightened color—becom- 
ing neither dull, nor uncertain, nor metallic, bus 
only warmer toned, as Nature becomes in a summer 
sunset. As a hostess—a position affording such op- 
portunities of making or marring the comfort of a 
guest—Mrs, Frank Blundell was eminently the 
‘right woman io the right place.” 

Their cottage was delightfully placed, looking 
gouthward across a valley upon plantations of sweet 
chestnuts, then fast crimsoning; for it was the sea- 
son, so enjoyable in the country, between the very 
satdoorishness of summer and the permanent adop- 
tion of fires. There was plenty of amusement— 
walks ard drives in the charming neighborhood, 
and visits to the hop-gardeas, where armies of hop- 
pickers, with their pioneers the pole-pullers, were 
advancing, leaving desolation in their track: a 
seone which no artist bas fairly pictured, but which 
every body ought to see. 

Well, as I have said, it was my last evening at 
the coctage. We were sitting together, Blundell 
and [, after dinner, when he said, “‘ There’s a fire 
in my room; I vote we go there till Mary is ready 
for tea.” 

So we went, and ‘alked from our easy-chairs 
through a perfumed cloud. It soon became evi- 
dent to me thar my friend had “something on his 
mind.” 

“In all our talks together about old times since 
you have been here,” he said, ‘‘we have never 
touched upon ene topic. I suppose some delicacy 


ef foeling—for I verily believe you have a little of 
it—has prevented your beginning the subject.” 

I was going to protest against this modified form 
ef compliment, and to ask a question, when I was 
stopped by— 


“Don't bother, that’s a good fellow, or I shall 
never get tomy story. You remember well enough, 
i bave no doubt, how I used to talk of Mary Per- 
eival?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘' and I have often wondered what 
it all came to. The Christian name is a ‘ house- 
bold word’ here. Was it Mary—?” I was check- 
ed again by Blundell’s look. 

** You promised to listen,” he growled, “‘ and now 
you are cross-examining. Have a little patience, 
and forgive me, too, if 1 repeat what I have already 
told you. Mary Percival and I were friends from 
infancy. Our mothers were friends before us, and 
my earliest recollections are associated with her and 
hers. When we came to be man and woman we 
read and argued and were happy together, as we 
had played and quarreled and ‘ made up’ again in 
our childhood, ‘The oid friendship had increased, 
but had not changed ite character; at least I can 
speak for myself. You remember what Tennyson 
says in ‘ Dora’—- 

*The youth, because 

He hed been always with her ip the house, 

Thought not of Dora.’ 
It was sometning like this with me. Yet I ad- 
mired Mary very much, and loved her, ‘after a 
fashion,’ very dearly, and would have done or suf- 
fered almost auy thing to give ber pleasure or to 
spare her pain. You have heard all this before. I 
don't mean to inflict any more of it on you. Now 
take yourself back to college for a moment, and try 
te recall a man named Horner—‘ Handsome Horner’ 
they called him.” 

“T remember him perfectly,” I said. “ A broad- 
shouldered man, with curiy chestnut hair and white 
erms.” 

“ He and I had a slight acquaintance at the col- 
lege; and meeting in town after we took our de- 
gree, we became very good friends. Some time 
after this be wrote to ask me to go and see them at 
his father’s. 1 went and saw his father and mo- 
ther, and, more than all, I saw his sister. Recall- 
ing her brother-—fancy him a woman— refined, 
brightened, intense!y beautified, and you can form 
some slight idea of Mary Horner. It is impossible 
for me to describe fitly the effect ‘she produced upon 
nie from the first, My sequaintance had included 
some very pretty women, bat Mary Horner was a 
new experience. She fascinated me. You may be 
sure that I did not get any better the longer I 
staid -vithin vhe charmed circle. I got on famous- 
ly with all the people down there, and fancied that 
I was not disliked by her. You know what I mean. 
But I could sever detect any thing like symptoms 
of reciprocity of affection. On the contrary, she 
treated me with cordial but thoroughly self-possess- 
ed friendliness. She was not the sort of woman to 
encourage a lover; and then the exercise, and the 
general atmosphere of the place, were so conducive 
to health and spirits that the lady had no reason, on 
that first visit, to suspect from niy appearance the 
coudition of my heart. This was in the summer; 

but the following winter found me there again. I 
met some pleasant people whom I had not seen be- 
fore; among others a Mr. Charles Oxenden. Hoe 
was a really good fellow, an accomplished man, and 
a.. agreeable companion. All this I could but ac- 
knowise .*. in spite of the shadow of a conscious- 
ness that the. was ‘something’ in the confidential 
relationship subsist... between him and Mary Horn- 
er. But there was noth in the conduct of either 
that I could compiain of as lovertike, even if I had 
posseesed any right to complain at ac. I am not 
prepared to state that on this second visit i might 
not have, almost involuntarily, betrayed myself; 
but there had never been the slightest approach to 
what | believe is called a ‘declaration.’ Our friend- 
ly intercourge uad reached the’ ctage of our calling 
one another by our Christian names. Her brother 
called me Fravk habitually, as I called him Fred 
(which we shoald probably never have done if our 
intimacy bad dated from our college days), end she 
naturally gol, as indeed all the family did, iato the 


same habit. Equally natural it seemed for me to 
call her Mary. My stay at this time was short. 
We were an unbroken circle at home at Christmas ; 
and I left, with my secret undivulged, a few days 
before Christmas-day. But I ought to have told 
you that I had seen the Percivals frequently be- 
tween these visits. They were living then near 
the city, the mother and daughter. Mrs. Percival 
had been a widow for some and I had talked 
to Mary a little about my admiration of the other 
Mary. Mary Percival was interested in the subject, 
and seemed often inclined to return to it. It was 
not a top'< sf conversation that I by any means ob- 
jected t but I didn’t half enjoy it under the cir- 
cumsta: .s. There was something unlike herself 
about! wy, @ certain constraint not to be conceal- 
ed. J was not very noticeable; but I, who knew 
her & ell, noticed it, or rather felt it, and was un- 
comf table accordingly. At the same time I was 
perf. tly sure that my friend was sincere both in 
the interest she expressed and in her manner to- 
ward me. 

* There was no affectation in Mary Percival—far 
from it. Looking back from a later day upon the 
events and feelings of that time, I was more wise to 
know the truth. Then I was only a selfish man 
who was notacoxcomb. Let me see, where was I ? 
i told you i went home before Christmas; and one 
day, early in the new year, I was alone in my cham- 
bers, when an idea, which had been a long time 
simmering, boiled and bubbled into a determination. 
It was to write, to write, Sir, to Mary Horner, and 
learn the worst or the best. Ah! I can jest upon it 
now. lIwrote. The thermometer stood at twenty. 
I wrote. I have a bad habit of spoiling several 
sheets of paper when I write an important letter. 
I can show you a fac-simile of this, discarded be- 
cause of the capital M's being of two varieties. 
There it is, read it.” 

This was the letter : 


‘My peangst Many,—I can not call you by any other 


me.’ These are calm words, dear, when my love is warm : 
these are cold words, when my heart is beating wildly. I 
would rather read my sentence, if it is to be banishment : 
but oh! I would ten thousand times rather hear it, if it 
has one word of hope. Let me have but that word, and I 
will be with you. In any case, | fee) that you will deal 
tenderly as weli as truthfully with me. 

“* Yours, devotedly, Peayx.” 
“Tn that same heur,” = cofitinued, ‘‘I decided 
to tell Mary Percival of what I haddone. There is 
a pretty accurate vopy of my letter to her.” 
It ran thus: 
“I know, dear Mary, that I de not look in vain for sym- 
pathy from you. I need it greatly to-day. You will be- 
lieve this when I tell you what I have done. I have writ- 
ten to ask some one to give me her heart. Can you gues 
who itis? Iam not ul, but I am not despairing. I 
can not say more now than that in all my fortunes I am 
confident of your sisterly regard. 
“ Yours, affectionately, Fraxx.” 

When I had read this without remark Biundell 
went on with his narrative. 

‘*T had finished these letters and folded them 
when there wasa rap at my door, followed immedi- 
ately by the entrance of my opposite neighbor. 
‘Well, I never!’ was his exclamation, ‘are you out 
of coal?’ I looked round upon the black grate for 
answer, having first put the letters into envelopes 
and fastened them. ‘I came to see if you were in- 
clined for a skate,’ my visitor said. ‘I tried the 
ice on the “‘ Park” yesterday: it was pretty good. 
They say it is capital to-day ; but come and have 
some lunch with me before we go. You are miser- 
able here.’ I accepted the invitation, and, wishing 
to get rid of him, said, ‘ You goandorder it.’ When 
he was gone, I directed the envelopes containing my 
letters, and followed him, taking them with me to 
post on my Way to the Park. There were a great 
many skaters, and the ice was for the most part 
strong. But here and there, as is always the case 
except after a protracted frost, were weak places. 
On to one of these I skated at a rapid pace and went 
down, without a warning crack, into the bitterly 
cold water. The ice was above me when I rose, 
but I could hear voices near me before I sank again. 
{ came up once more, but it was to feel a heavy 
blow, to be in an explosion of fire-works, and then 


passing around me. I was gradually recovering, 
however, both physically and mentally; and one 
became aware, upon awaking from a 

alone. Some one had come in 
I slept, and was sitting‘by my side. A soft 
hand was laid on mine, and, as I looked round, a 
gentle, well-known voice spoke. It was Mary Per- 
cival’s. ‘Iam so thankful, dear,’ it said; ‘so very 

cried. She 


heeded ; I made 
no response to her words; but she doubtless 

tributed tomy weakened state; and when she left 
me I lay looking wonderingly at the door. At last 
a thought struck me. Irang my bell. [t was an- 
swered by my mother. TI asked her if there were 





any letters forme. She feared I was not equal to 


exertion, but went tofetch them. As soon as I was 
alone again I searched for one. I cared for only 
one. I found it. You shall see it in the 
He handed me the letter. It was written in 
firm, clearly-cut characters, more Greek than ‘‘ Ital- 
ian,” and was as follows: 


“My pean Frans,—It was so kind of you to 
assured you have it. I do 


Fred is skating. He says of 
you, ‘Poor things! 
we? I hope some day 

ess who it i. I know you like the name of Mary. 
ith good wishes from ali of us for the new year, believe 
me, your sincere friend, Mary Hogwer.” 


Blundell was standing by me, looking over my 
shoulder, as I read. 

**T took in the truth at once,” he said. ‘“ Don't 

u?” 

“Why,” I gasped, “‘ you had reversed the direc- 
tions. I saw that at a glance, when you gave me 
this.” 

‘Exactly! To say that I was not confounded— 
shocked at first—would be untrue. How could it 
be otherwise? But in the calm reflection of suc- 
ceeding days (for I was left in quietness to gather 
strength) a feeling of satisfaction grew upon me, 
grateful satisfaction that I had escaped rejection— 
humiliation on the one hand, and the sorrow of in- 
flicting useless pain on the other; that I had lost no 
friend, but had found a noble heart’s great love. 
How I came to give my heart to Mary Percival I 
have no intention of describing. Byt I had done so 
before I told her every thing—long before she be- 
came my wife. Then the letter she received but 
faintly expressed my love for her. We have been 
married four years, and each year has found us more 
loving, more happy. Now, old friend, you shall 
tell me what you think.” 

I only quoted Hamlet’s words, 

“There's a divinit 
Rough-hew amin ou =m 





OUR “LIDDY LIZER.” 


Sur was christened Lydia Eliza, I believe, but it 
couldn't be expected that human beings could take 
the trouble of pronouncing those two hard names a 
hundred times a day; and the natural consequence 
was that she was always called Liddy Lizer, and 
always called herself so; and the fact ought to be a 
warning to all poor people not to take airs when 
they name their children. As for Liddy Lizer her- 
self she never took any airs—I'll say that for her; 
but then, you see, she had no reason to. I took 
her out of the poor-house. When Mr. Trab left 
this wicked world, and I thought of taking a few 
select boarders, 1 went to the poor-house and adopt- 
ed Liddy Lizer. I chose her because she looked 
the healthiest and smartest. If I had known how 
smart she was I'd never have had any thing to do 
with her, you may depend on that; but I never 
knew any good to come of thore charity children— 
never. Pen could not tell all I did for that girl. 
She was bound to me until she was eighteen, and | 
felt it my duty. She always wore tow aprons that 
covered her from her chin to her toes, and nice, 
thick cowhide boots, and all winter I gave her two 
nights a week at evening school, and never allowed 
her to contract habits of idleness—no, that is not on 
my conscience. I have had that girl up at five in 
the morning scrubbing the steps, when they froze 
beneath her brush, before she was twelve years old. 

The only fault I had to find with ber was that 
she was too pretty for her position. Charity chil- 
dren have no right to be handsome in that way. I 
don't mind healthy red cheeks and chubby shoulders, 
but Liddy Lizer grew up tall and fair, with great 
blue eyes and golden curls (I cut them off as close 
as I could to her head though), and was better look- 
ing than my Araminta, who was just her age—or 
would have been, if I had dressed them alike. But 
you see I kept my Araminta always like a doll, and 
put her hair in papers every night, and never let 
her soil her hands, and I had her taught to play the 
piano, and forbade her the kitchen—for I meant to 
bring her up a lady. 

As for Liddy Lizer, you heard her name all over 
the house a hundred times a day. 1 wanted her, 
cook wanted her, Araminta wanted her, and every 
boarder in turn needed Liddy Lizer. Wher she 


; not very young, but very good look- 
ing and stylish. He wanted a quiet home, and 
furnished sume apartments on the first-floor with 
his own handsome things, and paid well and prompt- 
ly, which the boarders didn’t all do. I wondered 
he was a bachelor. 

I looked at my Araminta, dressed in scarlet and 
black, with her hair braided at the back and fast- 


ton. Yes; the truth was, I had made up my mind 
that my Araminta should be his wife. The dear 
girl promised to do her best, and dress her pretti- 
est ; and, certainly, when I was almost driven wild 
with duns from dry-good stores every day of my 
life, she ought to bave bad a sufficient wardrobe. 
And that is the way Liddy Lizer was pressed into 
| service, and pat on her pink calico, and sat up in 
| the back-parlor stitching all day ; for she was handy 


Matters began finely ; for, as Araminta told me, 








with her needle, and Araminta detested sewing. 


door, and, when (of course) she asked him in, sat 
talking to her for two hours. 

The next day, and the next, he came algo; and 
read to her poetry, and sentimental poetry at that - 
and I said to Araminta: “I never saw any one 
come on quite so fast, my dear. Your pa was three 
months getting to that.” And she said, “ Oh, go 
‘way, ma!” 

Sunday I felt curious. Araminta dressed in her 
best, and ran all over the house, talking and ask. 
ing the time, so that any one might be sure she was 
quite ready ; but Mr. Ashton did not offer to escort 
her—and she went alone. I fancied he was not a 
church-going man ; but ten minutes after he put on 
his hat and went in quite an opposite direction, and 
never came back until balf past twelve. 

Of course Araminta was in a pet that afternoon 
which was to be expected. But, as I told the girl, 
who knew what odd sect Mr. Ashton might belong 
to? He had traveled, and traveling appears to un. 
settle people’s minds on religious subjects, 

Poor Araminta! She said that she had half o 
mind to give up Mr. Ashton, and marry young 
Tompkins, who really did adore her. 

The next week, however, Mr. Ashton seemed to 
be as devoted as ever. There was more sewing, and 
Araminta insisted on having Liddy Lizer of after- 
noons, and he read more poetry. He drew, it 
seems, and asked leave to sketch her as she sewed, 

When he was done he would not let her see it 
because it did not suit him ; but I peeped into his 
port-folio the next day, and saw that he had really 
been dissatisfied, for he had rubbed Araminta’s por. 
trait almost out, and left only Liddy Lizer sitting on 
a bench at her feet. 

The boldness of that Liddy Lizer I vow I never 
half knew what it was until about flower-planting 
time. I went unexpectedly into the garden, and 
saw the girl, with seeds and roots in her hands, talk. 
ing to Mr. Ashton—some rubbish about loving flow- 
ers, and feeling that they were her friends. 

“Ma,” said Araminta, “it is very plain Mr. 
Ashton is in love, but he don't say any thing. I 
can’t tell why.” 

** You don't lead him on,” I said. 

“Tompkins don't need any leading on, ma,” said 
Araminta. 

It was provoking! Mr. Ashton had been there 
six months, and Araminta’s milliner’s bills were 
frightful. Liddy Lizer was past seventeen now, 
absolutely refused to wear aprons at all, and would 
put her hair back with combs and let it grow. She 
was handy, too, and made herself look altogether 
too fixy for a hired girl. Just then, too, she start- 
ed up to go to Sunday evening meetings ; and what 
with the minister's wife, and the knowledge that 
she was quite near the end of her time with me 
and very useful, I let her have more of her own 
way. Besides, I had not so mach time to think of 
her. M~ mind was full of Araminta’s prospects. 

At last one night—a Sunday in the first of May— 
Araminta said, “‘I am going to find out what Mr. 
Aton does with himself Sundays.” 

Well, the child came home at half past nine pale 
as a ghost. 

“ Mother, I followed Mr. Ashton, and he went to 
Methodist meeting.” 

‘*Is that all?” I asked. 

“No, ma,” said Minty; “wait a minute. He 
sat in the middle aisle, and I went into the gallery ; 
and pretty soon I saw our Liddy Lizer come in, and 
march up the aisle and seat herself beside him, and 
they spoke and looked on the same book, and, ma, 
he saw her home.” 

“You mean she followed on after him, I sup- 

** Noy ma, she took his arm.” 

I could not sleep all night for thinking of it. 

At daybreak I went down stairs. There was 
Liddy Lizer frying fritters for the earliest boarders. 
She looked up, and said, ‘‘ Good-morning.” 

“Can you have the face to speak to me?” I said. 
“ You are found out, Miss ; your character is known 
at last. I know why you go to church so much.” 

She blushed, but said nothing. 

“My house is a respectable one,” I said, “and 
Tll have no ill-behaved creature here. Your time 
is up in a week; find a place by then, and take 
yourself off then, sooner if you can,” 

She did not fire up, but said, “ Yes, ma'am.” Not 
another word, only “Yes, ma’am.” And it made 
me so angry that I strack her. And then I turned 
and saw Mr. Ashton looking at us from the hall. 

A week went by, and on Saturday Liddy Lizer 
came to me and said, quite’coolly, “ You wouldn't 
mind my leaving to-night, I presume, Mrs. Trab.” 

‘The sooner the better,” said I. 

An hour after she canie to say ‘* Good-by.” 

**Good-by, Liddy Lizer,” I said, ‘only don't 
come to me for a character, for I couldn't give you 
one.” 

**T she’n’t come, Mrs. Trab,” she said, anf went 
away as a lady might with a little polite bow. Cook 
followed, and came back to tell me she had gone to 
the minister's. 

“ Araminta,” I said after tea, “it’s plain that 
Liddy Lizer has deceived Mrs. Scrantum. It's our 
duty to go around and let her know what the girl's 
real character is. Our duty as Christians, Minty.” 
So we went. 

The minister's house was lighted up, and peeping 
through the window we saw that the parlors were 
full. 


‘A donation party or something,” I said. 
“ Methodists are always having such things. We'll 
just make ourselves soviable and find a chance to 
tell Mrs. Scrantum as if by accident. Strangers 
are always welcome at such times.” 

So we went in. The servant (it wasn't Liddy 
Lizer) asked us to step up stairs and take off our 
things. And then we went down into the parlor. 

“Why, ma,” said Minty, ‘it’s a wedding.” And 
sure enough Mr. Scrantum stood in the middle vi 
the floor with a couple before him. 

“Mr. Ashton, ma,” whispered Arominta. A 
oh goodness gracious! just then the bride ste) 
around so I could see her, and I wonder 1 didn ¢ 
drop to the floor, for it was Liddy Lizer. And Mrs. 


while they were sewing Mr. Ashton tapped at the | Scrantum’s sister was her bridemaid. 
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Araminta and I just ran up and got our things 
and slipped home again. 

“That deceitful man,” said Minty. 

«That bold Liddy Lizer,” I gasped, and I won- 
der I didn’t tarn into a pillar of stone. 





MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


My mother’s grave, my mother’s grave! 
Oh, dreamless is her slumber there, 
And drowsily the banners wave 
Over her that was so chaste and fair! 
Yea, love is dead, and memory faded! 
But when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Ch, then she cometh back to me, 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded! 


I can not guess her face or form ; 
But what to me is form or face? 
I do not ask the weary worm 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes or trailing tresses! 
I only feel that she is here, 
And that we meet, and that we part; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 
And that I clasp around my heart, 
Her sweet still Voice, and soft caresses! 


Not in the waking thought by day, 
Not in the sightless dream by night, 

Do the mild tones and glances play 
Of her who was my cradle’s light! 

But in some twilight of calm weather 


Linked in a golden spell together. 





TWO WAYS OF USING STRENGTH. 
Trre little village of Stoke-Regis, which lies hid- 


these animals, 
“Thee bean't Stoke-Regis, be ‘ee?” said the 
squire one day, as Tom was working hard in a po- 


“Noa,” said Tom, touching his hair, and look- 
ing up from his work; “‘fayther wur Stoke-Regis, 


moother wur Stoke-Brewin.” a 
** Would ‘ee loike to foight a Stoke-Regis mon, 
if I foind ‘ee wun?” asked the 


‘*Foight any mon in thick there mead,” 
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The squire—a man as 
coarse as his peasants—took no pains to conceal his 
vexation. 


Tom Dibbles after this victory became the hero 
of Stoke-Brewin. Stoke-Brewin was an exact coun- 


ture old man. He was still kept in the Squire's em- 


ploy and received his seanty wages, but the Squire 
evidently disliked him, and had not the delicacy to 
conceal his dislike. Stoke-Regis took its tone from 
the Squire, and H Wold, though he worked, or 
was supposed to on tile Squire’s estate, was 
compelled to live in Stoke-Brewin. 

Stoke - Brewin showed its admiration for Tom 


, recording b 

fact that Stoke-Brewin had only furnished a mother 
for its hero was made the most of in this i 

Tom was persuaded to transfer his physical advant- 
ages to London, where muscular young men were 
much in request as prize-fighters, and he went one 
day by a stage-coach which passed near the village, 
leaving an only son as his representative in Stoke- 
Brewin. He could not take his trophy—his silver 
mug, with him, because it was mortgaged to the 


was soon defeated by a negro fighting-man, and was 
ashamed to return to Downshire. He hung about 
the tap-rooms of Soho and St. Giles’s for a few years, 
nny in one of the 


Young Tom Dibbles, who was left in Stoke- 
had more than his father's strength, but 


on Squire Southern’s estate. He went into a burn- 
ing barn, where some poor tramping hay-makers 


Young Tom had no family ties, and having the 
strength of two men, he used it like a good genius 
of the village. Though manners had a little im- 
proved in and around Stoke-Brewin and Stoke-Regis, 
the most useless exhibitions of physical power were 
still ir fashion. The man who could throw a skit- 
tle-ba"i the farthest, or could pull against a plow- 
horse, or could perform any other trick leading to 
no useful result, had the seat of honor in the village 
ale-house. In the mean time many of the village 


the only barrier which would save Stoke-Brewin 
from a flood, if a wet season sent the waters down 
from the hills—was allowed to remain half washed 


and they lived gloating over the reputation of fa- 


young 
the old man had been assisted in many ways by the 
young one. Tom had to work hard for his living, 
as the Downsbire wages were not high, but still he 
found time to help the old man. The k 
that the father had made Harry Wold’s life a bur- 
and had probably shortened it by 
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“*T be dun vor, Measter Tom,” the old man said 
one night, dropping on a low stool, ‘‘ there be nowt 
atween I and work-hus.” 

**Thee bean't dun for yet, if I know ut,” replied 
Tom, who spoke as if he could move a mountain. 

The old man had told him how he was behind- 
hand with his rent, and how troubles never come 
singly. His landlord—the small grocer of the vil- 
Southern was about 
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once at full speed, and reached it before all the | er repairs to the bear-den, whither Bruin has Leen 


shop-keepers had gone to bed. He found a work- | 
ing watchmaker and silversmith, who purchased it | 
as old metal, and Tom hurried back with the wel- 
come money, and arrived at Stoke-Brewin before 
old Harry Wold had risen from his straw-bed. 

The rent was paid, and thus half the difficulty 


was got rid of; but the other half remained to be | 


dealt with. Tom was equal to the task. Luckily 
he had a friend in Squire Southern’s overseer, and 
he got himself yoked as a fellow-laborer with old 
Harry Wold. From that moment the old man ap- 
peared to have gathered new strength. His tasks, 
no matter how hard, were well done, and done 
quickly. He dug potatoes, trimmed hedges, dug 
ditches, and cut fire-wood as well as the youngest 
laborer on the estate, and his wages were always as 
much as young Tom Dibbles’s, The truth oozed 
out at last, and again set the village thinking. 
Tom was seen by a couple of loiterers at a stile 
wheeling a heavy load up a steep hill, while the 
old man walked at his side quietly and thankfully. 

Tom's example was not lost upon Stoke-Brewin, 
nor yet upon Stoke-Regis. Strong men, under his 
guidance, began mending the pathways, repairing 
the cottages, weeding the church-yard, and rebuild- 
ing the school-house and dam, and found in this 
work an amusement after their task-labor was fin- 
ished. Tom was loved by the young, and respect- 
ed by the old, and acknowledged by all to be the 
good genius of the village. 





THE MOST NORTHERLY TOWN IN 
THE WORLD. 


Ham™errest is the most northerly town in the 
world. It is in the province of Finmarken, and is 
situated on an island, under latitude 70° 49. To- 
ward the southwest it is hemmed in by steep cliffs. 
It is traly a barren spot, though once it is said to 
have been well wooded. As a commercial port 
Hammerfest is of some importance. During the 
summer months the harbor is crowded with Rus- 
sian, English, French, and other vessels. The prin- 
cipal trade consists in dried codfish, a large quanti- 
ty of which is sent to the Mediterranean ports to 
be consumed by the Roman Catholics of Southern 


Were it not for the climatic influence that the 
Gulf Stream exerts, Hammerfest, and indeed the 
whole northern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
would be uninhabitable, and as ice-bound as Boothia 
Felix, Victoria Land, etc., and those desolate regions 
ip the other hemisphere which lie under the same 
parallel of latitude. But, as it is, the sea never 
freezes along the whole of the west coast of Norway ; 
icebergs are rarely or never seen; and it is also 
owing to this that the mean temperature in winter 
at the North Cape and at Christiania, though thir- 
teen degrees of latitude lie between them, is one 
and the same. 

During the summer, which may be reckoned to 
last from the middle of May till toward the latter 
part of August, the port of Hammerfest presents a 
lively appearance. The weather then is intensely 
hot, for, as the sun never sets from July 19 till Au- 
gust 24, the earth and the air can never become cool, 

We would recommend the traveler who may be 
bound for the far north to see the midnight sun, or 
to place his foot on the extreme verge of the Euro- 
pean continent, not to forget to bring with him a 
liberal supply of eau-de-Cologne. He will find it 
useful at Hammerfest, for the whole place reeks 
with a fishy odor. There is a tolerable hotel, per- 

rather dear in its charges; but to be able to 
drink English porter, Champagne, and even te play 
billiards under the same degree of latitude as that 
which runs over Disco Island, one must not grum- 
ble. 

I can scarcely imagine any thing but necessity 
inducing a man to pitch his tent so far north as 
Hammerfest, and yet a friend of mine, who has lived 
there several years, declares it to be a delightful 
residence, and one which he would on no account 
leave. It should be added, that he does a large 
business as a general merchant, that he has taken 
unto himself a Norwegian wife, and has several 
pledges of affection. From May 24 to July 19 the 

never sinks below the horizon, but for a corre- 
»ponrtiogg time in the winter not a glimpse of him is 
to be seen. But it is a mistake to think that even 
then there is total darkness during the daytime. At 
mid-day it is usually sufficiently light to be able to 
read without candles, for the moon and the stars 
shine with a mach greater brilliancy the further 
north one goes; while the reflection of the aurora 
borealis on the snow contributes in no little degree 
to illumine the scene. I have witnessed some very 
brilliant of the northern lights in the 
south of Norway, but have never been so fortunate 
as to see them in the far north. The phenomenon 
is said to be extremely beautiful in Finmarken. The 
following description may serve to give a faint idea : 
“ Across the sky to the north stretched a white arch 
of light, with a span as broad asa rainbow. A large 
streak shaped like a comet lay within the arch, and 
this was continually changing both its figure and 
position. Sun, moon, or stars never gave so love- 
ly, so hallowed a light.” At times it appears like a 
curtain of fire falling perpendicularly to the earth 
and lifting again ; at others, like a golden shower ; 
or, again, like a huge fan, displaying all the colors 
of the rainbow. 


in'mind of rabbiting at home. 
When the ground is covered with snow the hunt- 


previously tracked. He generally takes with hin. 
three or four companions. All of them go on *‘skie.” 
the Norwegian snow-shoe, whereby they can skim 
over the snrface of the snow at railroad speed. They 
are armed with rifles, axes, and hear-spears—lony 
poles about cight to ten feet in length, furnished at 
one end with a sharp iron head. On arriving at 
the entrance to the den, which much resembles a 
fox-earth, they range themselves round it, One 
of their number now tries to arouse Brain from his 
profound slamber by “ stirring him up with a lone 
pole.” This generally has the desired effect ; for 
presently the bear comes sleepily to the hole and 
puts his head out to see what all the fuss is about. 
Down comes an axe upon his “ devoted head,” which 
is quickly drawn in again. Again the pole is in- 
serted, and at last Bruin gets so savage that he do- 
termines to make a bolt. Gathering himself up, 
he makes a dart out, like a rabbit with a ferret be- 
hind him. The dogs are then slipped and set off 
in full chase. Bruin is easily caught up, for his 
heavy weight sinks deep inte the snow. Squatting 
on his haunches to secure bis most vulnerable parts 
against the attacks of his nimble assailants, he deals 
out tremendous blows right and left with his pow- 
erful paws. Woe to the luckless dog if he comes 
in for one of them! Meanwhile the hunter comes 
up and calls nis dogs off. He then takes his cap 
off and throws it in Brvin's face, and defies him to 
the contest. If the bear accepts it he rears him- 
self on his hind-iegs and rushes at the hunter, who 
now, for the first time, uses his rifle, and generally 
Bruin succumbs to bis bullet ; for the Lapps are un- 
erring marksmen 

But, even though mortally wounded, the beart 
will not “throw up the sponge” in token of defeat, 
but dashes against bie adversary, who keeper him et 
a respectful distance with his bear-epear tili the oth- 
ers come up and administer the “ coup de grace.” 
On one such occasion it happened that the hunter's 
spear broke short off. The bear, though mortally 
wounded, was stili dangerous. It managed to reach 
the hunter, and gave him such « hug in his pews 


as nearly to squecre the life out of his diminutive 
body. ‘Bat I knew,” said the plucky little Lapp, 
“that his strength would soon fail, and that my 
* pels’ (reindeer skin) would protect me against his 


claws; 30 watching a good opportunity, I plunged 
my knife into his beart.” 

But it ie not the men only that are good hunters. 
One day a Lapp woman went out to fish on a lake, 
accompanied by her son, who was fourteen years 
old. When they had caught a sufficient supply 
they landed on a part of the shore which was thick- 
ly overgrown with fir and underwood, Presently 
the woman's quick ¢\¢ fell on a large heap of boughs, 
reeds, moss, etc., and, on nearer inapection, she found 
a large hole underneath the mase of rubbish, and 
felt convinced it was the entrance to a bear's“ fi,” 
or cave, Sho was a courageous and resolute little 
body, and, »othing daunted by the discovery, nor 
reflecting that she was alone, hastened back to the 
beat to fetch ber axe and rifle (for a Lapp woman 
generally goes armed, and is usually an expert 
shot). Now her sisters in other parts of the civil- 
ized world would most probably have been fright 
ened out of their wits, and have beat a speedy re- 
treat under snch circumstances. Her only anxiety 
was lest the bear should get off. 

On returning she proceeded to cut down a small 
fir sapling, which she pointed at one en, and gave 
it the boy to bradidle about in the hole to aecertain 
whether it was occupied or not, while she stood with 
uplifted axe a little on one side. No sooner was 
the pole inserted than out came the head of a mon- 
strous she-bear, and down came the axe on her 
skull with such force that it remained sticking fast 
in the wound, and accompanied Bruin as she re- 
treated to the furthest end of the cave. Time be- 
ing up for round number two, gnd her opponent 
not putting in an appearance, she determined to 
try the effect of a shot. No sooner had she fired 
down the hol¢ than out bolted a cub about the size 
of a sheep dog, which her son cleverly managed to 
catch hoid of ly the bind-leg. But it was too 
strong fer the little fellow, and, after dragging him 
for some distance, managed to get away. Determ- 
ined, however, net to love him, mother and son went 
in purenit, and <;eedily overtook the animal, which 
had taken to the water. A few well-administered 
taps with the end of the oar soon rendered him sors 
de combat. 

Having secured him, the courageous little woman 
went back again to the “ Hi,” and gave it another 
stirring wp. But al! was still, Next she fired a 
second shot, but nothing moved. Coneluding that 
the bear must be dead, or else have escaped during 
her absewee, she determined to dig her out, a work 
of no small labor, Success, however, attended her 
exertions; for at length she found the beer lying 
quite dead, with the axo still sticking in her cleft 
skull, and by her side ancther cub as big as the 
=e a bullet wound through his neck, also 


No mean achievement for a woman and her boy ! 

I think the midnight eun is to be seen in fuller 
ion from the deck of a eteamer than from 

|. One evening, after leaving Hammerfest, we 
were all assembled on deck to witness its setting 
and rising, if thas itcan be termed. It was about 
eleven o'clock. The sky was of a brilliant gold 
color, and the sea jay all around us like a burnished 
mirror. In the zenith it assumed a delicate rose- 
colored tint, merging into an apple green. The 
effect of the sunlight on the bloff headlands was 
wondrously beautiful; for, as the sun sank lower 
and lower, chemeleon-like their tints kept chang- 
ing, till at last they seemed to be bathed in a ver- 
milion hue, It was now midnight by the chronom- 
eter. In a few minutes we noticed the zan gradu- 
ally rising higher and higher; and vow, strange to 
say, the colors we had noticed before its setting 
were of a totally different hue, Altogether it was 
the most lovely and varied scene I have ever wit- 
nessed. Day had succeeded night almost amper- 
ceptibly. It required no iittle attention to prevent 
confusion in our journals. I can well imagine that 





one can readily “lose a day” up there. 
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“BLESSED TO GIVE.” 


Tur kingly sun gives forth his rays ; 

Asks no return; demands no praise; 

fut wraps us in strong erms of life, 

And says distinct through human strife, 

“If thou wonldst truly, nobly live, 
Give—ever give.” 


The rustic flower, upspringing bright, 
And answering back that regal light, 
Fills all the air with fragrant breath, 
And writes in myriad hues beneath, 
“Tf thon wonldst gayly, gladly live, 
Give—ever give.” 


The merchant-rain, which carries on 
Rich commerce ‘twixt the earth and sun; 
The autumn mist; the springtide shower ; 
All whisper soft to seed and flower, 
‘We know no other life to live 

Bnt this—We give.” 


Suggestive warnings crowd the earth; 
Glad sounds of labor, songs of mirth, 
From creatures both of field and air; 
Who, while they take their rightful share, 
Still truly chant, ‘‘ We chiefly live 

To give—to give.” 


O man! the gem and crown of all, 

Take thou this lesson. Heed the call 

Of these less-gifted creatures near ; 

The rather, that Christ’s voice most dear 

Once said, while here He deigned to live, 
** Blessed to give.” 


STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
DETECTIVE, 

I am a detective in the Victoria police, and have 
been ene for some years; I was formerly one in 
Paris, and I was employed as such in the Hyde 
Park Exhibition of 1851. Since then I have been 
in various parte of the world; im fact there are very 
few of the force that haven't knocked about the 
world a good deal. However, at last I have settled 
in Australia, and hope my roving is ended. I have 
never had but one crack case intrusted to my care; 
I have sometimes tracked thieves from the diggings 
into the interior, and found them boundary riders on 
stations, or clerks that did not keep their accounts 
straight, and found them bullock-driving up-coun- 
try, but these were small affuirs ; a pair of bracelets 
soon settled such; but once I had a matter to find 
out on the very slightest information received, which 
required al! my skill and all the resources of my long 
experience. Some four years ago there lived about 
a mile down the Glenelg River, beyond the bridge, an 
oldish man, who was reported to have made some- 
where a good “pile.” He was a thorough hermit ; 
seldora stirred ovt, except to go to the store and buy 
a few necessaries, for which he always paid, and 
never was known to beat down or haggle about the 
price of any thing. This naturally led to the sur- 
mise that he had plenty of money. Near him lived 
another singe man in a slab and bark hut; he was 
a shoemaker by trade, but in a small township like 
thie his customers were but few, and his l'velihood 
precarious. He was known to be as poor as his 
neighbor was supposed to be rich, and was as much 
dependent on the forbearance of his creditors as the 
other was on his ready money. Between these two 
solitary men, living on the river side, there sprung 
up a strangely intimate friendship; always after 
breakfast, cflen through the day, and regularly at 
night, they had their pipe together, sometimes with 
a pannikin of tea only, at others with a glass of 
grog. There was a dim mystery hanging over the 
supposed rich man’s history; where he had come 
from, or how he had made his money, no one knew, 
and his churlish ways forbade any one to ask him; 
he and the shoemaker were all the world to each 
other, and beyond that neither seemed to care any 
thing. [n this uniform but curious mode of life 
weeks and months passed away; the only difference 
observable being, that although Stevens, the shoe- 
maker, had no more customers than formerly, he 
new seemed to bave money always at command, 
and not only paid off his old scores but had ready 
money for all he needed. 

One morning, bowever—it was in the winter sea- 


son, and the Glenelg was rolling its turbulent wa- 
ters, mucidy and swift, down to the sea—the old 
man's hut was not opened; wood splitters passing 
by observed that the old hermit was not sunning 
himself and smoking bis “‘cutty” as usnal, and that 
night Stevens came running into the township, 


greatly excited, and calling on Mr. T. at the 
inn, told him that not having seen old Jeffrey 
all day he had forced an entrance into the hut, 
but that the old man was not there, and what had 
become of him he did not know. A policeman, for 
H-—- is a police station, was immediately sent to 
take charge of the hut until the magistrates should 
make inquiry. Some days after the inquiry was 
made, but nothing came of it, further than the sus- 








picion that Jeffrey had met with foul play. Still 
nothing was proved, nor could be proved until the 
body econld be found; for, eccentric as the old man 
was, who could say he had not got up in the night, 
and as suddenly started from H as he had once 
made his appearance there ? 

As soon as intelligence of this affair reached head- 


juarters at Melbourne the matter was placed in my 
hands, with irstructions to exercise my own discre- 
tion in my proceedings, absolving me from all dis- 
grace if I failed, and promising me one hundred 
oounds if I succeeded. My plan was adopted after 
nuch consideration, and [ have no reason to regret 
the steps I took, as will be seen in the sequel. I 
took the little steamer Western, Captain Lucas, to 
Portland, 260 miles, and after stopping a day or two 
at Mac's celebrated hotel, I started by the mail for 
the far interior. After three days’ journey I arrived 
at H—— as a “‘travelcr” looking for a job of work ; 





I had a tolerably heavy swag, and this with my 
pannikin and billy gave me all the appearance of a 
bona fide one. I went straight up to the bar, had 
my nobbler, lighted my pipe, and then sat down 
outside to consider my next movement. It was 
necessary I should have some one in my confidence, 
but I resolved not to trust the local police, as in 
these remote stations their life of idleness often 
makes them loafers and gossips. I resolved to call 
Mr. T——, the hotel keeper and postmaster, aside 
—he had been an officer in the army many years— 
and tell him my errand. I did so—never was secret 
better kept—and returned as if nothing had occurred. 
Toward evening the bar was pretty full, and I took 
the opportunity of saying publicly to Mr. T—— that 
I was out of work, that I was a groom, that I did 
not want to go on a station, and should be glad of a 
chance job. He at once told me to go to his stables, 
and tell his foreman to take me on as an extra sta- 
ble hand. I gave Mr. T—— my swag. to take care 
of; it contained my uniform, and my authority from 
head-quarters to act as adetective. FE » understood 
all, and that was sufficient. 
As groom I remained here seven months; able 
for a long while to do nothing; but feeling more 
and more confident that the general suspicion of 
Stevens was well founded. Of course I became in- 
timate with him, but only in the evenings when my 
work was done; in all respects I acted as an ordi- 
nary groom, receiving my weeksy wages, and care- 
fully avoiding every thing that might lead any one 
to suppose I was any thing but a groom. Often 
have I laughed within myself as a mounted trooper 
has ridden up, and called me to take his horse, and 
give him a feed; however, I kept my own counsel, 
and little by little light dawned upon my track. 
Over the never-failing pipe I had frequent conver- 
sations with Stevens about this old man; on such 
occasions he would generally fix his eyes upon the 
ground, which gave me the opportunity to watch 
him the more narrowly. I could then see the nerv- 
ous twitchings of his face, the biting of his lip, and 
the sudden passing of his handkerchief across his 
brow, which convinced me that he knew more of 
this affair than I did. Frequently at the close of 
our conversations, in which Stevens was making 
these unconscious self-revelations, would he say— 
‘*T hate talking of this dismal subject, let's have 
another glass.” On such occasions he always said 
—‘*I'll shout; you are only a groom, I can afford 
it better than you.” Gradually he took to regular 
drinking; morning, noon, and night he was to be 
found at the bar. When joked about his finarves 
he had his answer ready: he had sold his horse, or 
an old mate had called and given him some cash. 
So long, however, as he “‘ shouted” freely few cared 
where the money came from. My eyes, however, 
were steadily fixed on his drinking habits as the 
clew to my researches, Summer was now coming 
on; though it was a late summer it was a regular 
hot Australian one; and in the course of a few 
weeks the Glenelg began to dry up, and its long 
chain of water-holes to appear. Now was the time 
for ascertaining whether the remains of the old man 
were to be found in any of the water-holes in the 
neighborhood of H——, and one evening as I was 
talking to Stevens about this I said—‘ You or I may 
as well try and find the remains of Jeffrey, and so 
lay claim to the Government reward.” I noticed 
this gave him quite a turn; and although he tried 
to conceal it I saw that he trembled all over, and 
though generally very mild spoken, he got quite 
angry with me, and told me I might do what I 
liked, but he wasn't so fond of looking after dead 
men, especially if they were murdered. I replied : 
“No one said that Jeffrey was murdered; vou 
have always said he made away with himself.” 
‘*T thought so once, but now, the more I think over 
the matter, the more convinced I am that he was 
murdered.” ‘‘That has to be proved,” said I, “and 
to prove it we must first find the remains, and as 
the river dries up I have no doubt we shall find 
them in one of the water-noles near his hut.” This 
was not exactly a guess, ‘sut was a conclusion ar- 
rived at thus: First, Stevens was a slight-built man, 
and, supposing him to have been the murderer, 
could not have carried Jeffrey far; and secondly 
every one knows that murderers seldom have verve 
or forethought to carry their victims far from the 
scene of the murder. As soon as [ hat sic this 
he became very pale, and quickly said— - Well, 
let’s have a nobbler; I can’t stand this everlasting 
talk about a murdered man.” We had our glass 
and parted for the night; but my mind was already 
made up. Stevens, beyond doubt, was the mur- 
derer, and I must obtain the proof. I am not go- 
ing’ to defend our code of morals. I admit that we 
often do evil that good may come; but society 
should not employ us to find out dark crimes if they 
mean to condemn us for our questionable methods 
of procedure. It was now late in January, and the 
weather was intensely hot. It was surprising to see 
how rapidly the Glenelg ceased to be a river, and 
how each day the water-holes became shallower and 
shallower. Prompted by me Mr. T—— obtained, 
from a neighboring magistrate, orders for the po- 
lice to examine every water-hole within a mile on 
either side of old Jeffrey’s hut. As soon as this 
was known Stevens was down at the bar trying, I 
suppose, to smother his memory in deep potations 
of whisky. Directly the police commenced search- 
ing the river I discharged myself, and having ob- 
tained my check, proceeded, or pretended, to spend 
it after the usual up-country fashion, which, as 
every body knows, means staying in the bar and 
shouting right off the reel. This I did not exactly 
do; I kept myself sober as a judge; behind the scenes 
I prompted every thing ; through Mr. T—— I sug- 
gested every step that had hitherto been taken, and 
now I had only to wait the result of the searching 
and dragging these water-holes. Those who know 
the country know that this is no easy matter, and 
that it occupies considerable time. Sometimes only 
two or three could be searched in a day, on others 
more. While this was going on Stevens became 
almost a resident in the bar, seldom leaving it, but 
betraying the most intense and childish curiosity 
as to the result of the search. ‘Have they found 
any thing?” or, ‘‘ Haven't they found any thing 
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yet ?” or, ‘* Well, I should have thought they would 
have found something by this time,” were expres- 
sions that frequently fell from his lips. It was, I 
think, the fourth day of search, and Stevens had 
been drinking hard all the time; on the afternoon 
of that day a sack was found with human remains 
in it at the bottom of a hole; and on the evening 
of that same day drink and excitement had rendered 
Stevens incapable of taking care of himself, and, at 
my suggestion, he was conveyed to the lock-up as 
drank and disorderly. I too, though perfectly 
sober, affected to have been out on the spree, and 
was also locked up in the same place with Stevens, 

and my name also entered on the night-charge-list 
as drunk and disorderly. I never saw such a change 
in a man as came over Stevens when he found I 
was locked up with him. The effects of the drink 
were passing away owing to the strong mental ex- 
citement produced by the discovery of these remains ; 
and no sooner was the lock turned on me than he 
clasped me by the hand as the “Groom that had 
always been so friendly,” and began to cry piteous- 
ly like a child. His thoughts were running on the 
murder, and I resolved to use the opportunity. To 
make this right I began—‘I say, Stevens, do you 
know they have found the old man’s body? It was 
in a sack, and the sack was weighted with stones; 

and one of the stones, they say, was your lapstone. 

The skull is broken in two places, so that it is plain 

he must have been murdered. What made you 
talk about him in your sleep justnow?” ‘‘ Did I? 

what did I say?” ‘* You said if they would let you 
off you would show them where his money was.” 
(This he had said in his sleep.) Upon this he gave 

a convulsive shriek, fell back upon the straw and 
exclaimed—‘‘ Yes, I killed old Jeffrey—but don’t 

peach on me; they can only bring me up for being 
drunk and disorderly, and I'll give you half the 

money. I say, groom, you won't peach, will you? 

I will leave these parts. I have had too much 

whisky. Let me sleep; I'll tell you every thing 
to-morrow ; but don't peach, and I'll make a clean 

breast of it.” Before the morning broke he had 
confessed every thing tome. I had always been a 
good fellow, and he didn’t mind telling Mr. T——’s 
groom every thing. He had entered the old man’s 

hut at midnight, beat in his skull, put the body in 

a sack, and, fool that he was, put in his own lap- 
stone along with other stones to make it sink, and 

had hid his money beneath the mud floor of his cot- 

tage. The next morning we were both brought be- 
fore the magistrate of the district charged as afore- 
said. On being asked what I had to say I handed 
the magistrate my authority to act as detective, and 
requested to be placed in the witness-box, as I had 
a charge of murder to bring against Stevens, who 
was there on the minor charge. In less time than 
it takes to tell this I had left the room, and greatly 
to the bewilderment of every one, especially of the 
local police, the well-known groom at H—— was 
in his uniform, bringing his charge against Stevens, 
founded on his own confession, of murdering the old 
hermit Jeffrey. 

The sequel is soon told; my evidence hung Stev- 
ens, who again and again, previous to his execution, 
confessed not only this murder, but the murder of a 
mate in the bush some years back, with whom he 
was working on a station making a stake and rail 
fence. 








A LOVE-TALE. 
BY AN OLD FOGEY. 


Ir was the old story; fresh and n-w to Harry as 
the words fell from his fluent lips. Bless the lad! 
he thought his love-tale, his experiences, were quite 
novel, that mortal had never uttered the like before 
—it was just as if some one were telling me my own 
love-story, word for word, with the names changed. 
A young man with next to nothing had fallen deep- 
ly in love with the daughter of rich parents—they 
two had sworn eternal fidelity. How Harry clung 
to that pledge! He knew she would be true to 
him! 1 looked up at his face, I saw how hopeful 
and contident he was—well-a-day, years ago I too 
had been very hopeful, very confident, but— 

“Why, father,” he exclaimed—he often called 
me father—“ how weak your eyes are!” 

“They are not so young as they were, Harry,” 
I replied, glad of the excuse; ‘I don’t think these 
glasses quite suit me. So, my boy, you haven't 
said any thing to Brown yet?” 

“Why, I haven't had a good opportunity, but 
perhaps to-morrow night—” he answered, hesita- 
tingly. 

It was agreed that Harry should call for me at 
my little bachelor box, and that we should go to- 
gether to Brown's. He came at the appointed mo- 
ment; the fellow never looked handsomer in his 
life ; we did not speak much as we drove along. I 
recollect thinking that Brown ought to be proud of 
such a son-in-law. 

I know that I was very nervous when we arrived 
at Brown's, and [ fancy Harry was also. There 
was a look of greater display about the house than 
a “family dinner” required, for, although Brown 
is as rich as Croesus, he is an essentially mean man, 
and never makes a display unless it is advantageous 
to do so. 

Mrs. Brown was in the drawing-room, and re- 
ceived us with cold stateliness. Her dress was a 
magnificent triumph of cost over taste, and her 
manner told me in a moment that she had never in- 
tended us to be invited. Presently in came Brown 
and his daughter. Brown was very cordial in his 
manner, only I could see he did not mean it; he 
was profusely polite to Harry, engaging him in 
eager conversation, which prevented Harry from 
more than saying “‘ How d'ye do?” to Fanny, who 
sat some way apart. She really is a very pretty 
girl, a charming figure, dark hair, dark, pensive 
eyes, a nose delicately refroussé—I wish I could 
describe faces; I can't, I can only say it was a face 

that went to vour heart and stopped there—the red 
roses twined in that dark hair, and the misty white 
dress, it was a pretty sight, even to my old eyes. 

Presently, bang bang! bang bang! at the house 
door. 

In a moment Mrs. Brown's stately aspect forsook 
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her, she grew very nervous, and Brown fidgeted 
about the room in an anxious manner. 

The Honorable Mrs. Denby and Mr. Denby were 
announced. 

They appeared to be mother and son, and were 
evidently people of great account, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown being so wonderfully deferential in their 
greeting. I could see Mr. Denby’s well-bred lip 
curl beneath the overwhelming attentions of Mrs. 
Brown; as for Brown himself, his head was to. 
tally lost —he introduced us under wrong names, 
talked wildly and at random about the weather, 
and at last subsided into hopeless silence on a spi- 
der chair. 

Mrs. Denby’s easy manner lulled the assiduities 
of Mrs. Brown, and they sat confidentially talking 
on a sofa, whence the murmur of their conversation 
fell on my ears. 

As for that fellow Denby I took a dislike to the 
man at once; there was a superciliousness about 
him that greatly annoyed me. 

Dinner was announced; Brown’s head was off 
again. 

To my astonishment I was thrust half-way to- 
ward the door with Mrs. Denby on my arm; Harry 
in the scramble had got hold of Fanny ; when a false 
start was declared, the order of the company was 
changed, and Fanny was assigned to Denby. 

‘Treat you quite in a friendly way !” said Brown, 
pompously, addressing the company generally. [| 
was out of patience to hear the man talk such non- 
sense. It was a most elaborate dinner; the table 
was arranged with charming fancies, delicately 
modeled, crowned with flower and fruit superstruc- 
tures. 

‘Quite in a friendly way, ma’am,” said Brown, 
addressing Mrs. Denby specially. I could see the 
smile which Mrs. Denby took care to hide from her 
host; she was evidently a woman of great tact; in 
a few minutes Brown was talking to her quite at 
his ease about the Stock Exchange. 

Harry sat between Mrs. Denby and myself, she 
contrived to draw him into conversation—poor boy ! 
I could see he was ill at ease ; the centre ornament 
of the table completely shut him out from Fanny, 
who sat opposite with Denby. 

I declare I was quite angry at the way that fellow 
Denby kept on talking to Fanny; I could see he 
completely bored her. I tried to divert his conver- 
sation to myself. I spoke to him upon every sub- 
ject I could think of, but he only vouchsafed polite 
monosyllables to me and still kept on conversing 
with Fanny; and then Mrs. Brown attacked me on 
the flank and forced me to listen to her. 

“Did I know Mr. This That? a very handsome 
man! and Mrs. The Other, such a beautiful woman ! 
didn’t I think so? and then her cousin the cele- 
brated What’s-her-name.” 

I told Mrs. Brown I was not acquainted with any 
of these people; but nothing could stop her conver- 
sation about fashionable folks. I was determined, 
however, not to be diverted from my resolution of 
breaking up Denby’s conv: rsution with Fanny. I 
based my attack upon the reat political question ; 
at last I observed that he began to listen to me with 
attention. I was never so wearied of an affair in 
my life, and was quite relieved when the ladies 
left us, 

All this time Brown had been gradually getting 
quite at his ease. I take it that dinner is a great 
democrat and leveler of distinctions. Dinner, at 
least, had this effect upon Brown; he became quite 
at home with Denby, calling him ‘‘My boy! Old 
fellow!” toasting him as future chairman of the 
Underground Railroad Company. I could see that 
Denby winced under all this, but he was just as po- 
lite as his mother. 

‘*Tt must be that the man is hard up and wants 
to borrow money,” I thought; ‘that’s the mean- 
ing, too, of all the attention he has been paying to 
Brown's daughter.” At last Brown grew supreme- 
ly confidential, and informed us of the cost of all 
the prominent objects in the room, from the fine 
dessert service on the table to the black old mas- 
ters on the walls, 

At length a move was made for the drawing- 
room; the two younger gentlemen had departed, 
and I was about to follow them, when Brown play- 
fully detained me by the tails of my coat, and then, 
as I was such an old friend, he confided to me his 
plan for marrying his daughter to Denby, who was, 
he told me, the rich old Mr. Debtford’s nephew, 
and would succeed to his wealth. 

I could not trust myself to answer him. I was 
never more agitated in my life than when I entered 
the drawing-room. I found that Fanny was look- 
ing at some photographs which Harry was turning 
over for her; Mrs. Denby was also looking at the 
same photographs with great attention. : felt that 
that clever lady had discovered the real state of af- 


“fairs. Denby was engaged in conversation with 


Mrs. Brown. I joined myself to the photograph 
party, and stood racking my head to find something 
that would entertain Mrs. Denby, and so allow the 
lovers a few words; but my lips were glued togeth- 
er ond my head was a great blank. At last, to my 
relief, Brown came up and requested his daughter 
to sing. She readily obeyed, and went to the piano- 
forte, accompanied by Harry. I made a strong ef- 
fort, and feigned intense enthusiasm for a photograph 
which was before Mrs. Denby. , 

“Magnificent effect, that doorway!” said 1; 
“light and shade wonderful! the details perfect !” 
I was watching the lovers all the time I spoke; 
they were making the selection of the music an ex- 
cuse for a few words. 

“Very cleverly executed,” said Mrs, Denby, in 
reply to my observations. “I recollect the scene 
perfectly.” I glanced down at her. She was not 
looking at the photograph; her eyes were also de- 
voted to the lovers. “ Frederick!” she exclaimed, 
addressing her son. ‘Mrs. would you be 
kind enough to allow him? I want him to ask 
your daughter to sing that favorite song of mine— 
* Farewell,’ I think it’s called ;” and giving her son 
a significant glance she took his place beside Mrs. 
Brown. Denby went immediately to the piano- 





forte. I declare I was in such a rage I could al- 


: most have quarreled with the man. when Brown 
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ys and would make me listen te some stupid 
came SP Xt last Harry left the piano-forte and whis- 

‘red to me that we had better go, that our remaio- 
i was merely # useless distress to Fanny, We 


lingering grasp. 
” We agreed that the only thing was for Harry to 
write to Brown immediately. When we got to my 


been 7 
a I sympathized in the agitating, feverish 
anxiety which beset him, for I had experienced it 

-ears before. 

ar can't tell what to write to Brown!” he ex- 
claimed ; ** do try and assist me.” I put down my 
book and came close to him. I dictated a sentence, 
which he wrote. “That's just wha: I wanted to 
sav!” he exclaimed. The words seemed strangely 
familiar tome. 1 looked over his shoulder at what 
he had written. I remembered itin amoment; they 
were the words of my own letter years ago. “Do 
go on,” said he, anxioualy. It was not the want 
of words that kept me silent; the old words were 
ready enough on my tongue. I was puzzling out 
new thoughts and words. I could find no new 
thoughts; every sentence insensibly shaped itself 
to the old form. He kept urging me to dictate ; 
and in the end there was my old letter rewritten, 
as it seemed to me, word for word. 

It was with sad feelings that I conned over that 
letter to make corrections, Harry looking at it with 
the voung feelings and young eyes with which I 
had looked at my former letter years ago. I sup- 
pose it was a tolerably good letter in its way, be- 
cause Harry deciared it expressed exactly what he 
had wished to say. a 

“It's all so true, so convincing!” he exclaimed. 
“That part where you hint at the uncertainty of 
wealth, the little value of high worldly position 
when life is so short-—considerations like those must 
influence even a man like Brown.” 

Well, I could recollect in my day that I had 
scanned over and over again that bit of moraliziug, 
and its incontestable truth had seemed, to my anx- 
jous eves, certain to turn her father's heart ; but the 
lonzer I now looked at the words through my glass- 
es the more trite and unsatisfactory did they be- 
come 

I told him he must not be toc sanguine. 

“ But that part of the letter is so true,” he urged, 
with confidence. 

“Quite trae,” I replied. “Why there’s not a 
nan living who would not readily confess that life 
was very short, that death makes quick ending of 
social distinctions; but you must not think that 
Brown's readiness to acknowledge that proposition 
will make one jot of difference to his thirst for 
worldly position and wealth.” 

lle looked at me with mixed surprise and sad- 
Bess. 

“No, no, my boy,” I continued; “ logic is very 
pretty, but it don’t rule men’s lives. However, we 
may just as well chance thé letter, only I don't want 
you to build too hopefully upon its effect.” 

So the letter was sent to Brown; Harry gave me 
Brown’s answer to read a day or two after in my 
office. I read the result I had feared in his coun- 
tenance, he was striving to be so very calm and 
self-possessed. Well, Brown's reply was very like 
the answer I bad received years ago; I suppose in 
these love matters there is a set of 
forms supplied to men’s minds which they use and 
modify at their*need, I thought to myself wheth- 
er it would be any use for me to see Brown, and be- 
fore 1 could determine whether it would be any use 
or not I was off. 

It happened I was the very man Brown wanted 
to see; he had been on the point of sending for me ; 
he Lad wished to have a talk about the Company ; 
he had made an appointment with Denby, who 
would be with us in a few minutes. That man’s 


greatly excited; I believe in my desire to move 
bin I recounted my own history, my early love and 
disappointment; how it had cankered my exist- 
ence, the sorrow which had attended her marriage 
with the man she disliked. Brown stared at me 
with surprise in his stolid face. ‘‘ You,” said he— 
“you, such a plain, practical, business-man, I could 
not have believed it!” Brown was not to be 
changed. I promised to give larry money, de- 
clared I would treat him as my son, but all in vain ; 
and thea I found I was talking in the strain of my 
letter about the vanity of wealth. I told him that 
we were both of us old, and I asked him if we were 
not sure to die in a few years? 


the last few years of our lives, of feasting great folks 
who did not care for vs. 

Of course he teok care to evade the answer, and 
tLis greatly provoked my anger, which was very 
absurd, considering what I bad said on the subject 
to Harry; but a man can’t be 


_ 1 must say that Harry behaved Admirably under 
tce circumstances; I made him come and stay at 





my house. He was very silent and thoughtful ; 
we were neither of us inclined for much talking, | 
and when he did speak it was not about his love af- | 
‘sir. Thad set been quite myself forthe last month | 
or so, and I declared that my doctor had recom- 
mended me to travel. He readily consented to be 
my companion, and we began to make arrange- 


ments for our tour. But Harry, after all, was not 
destined to be my companion this year. Three 
days after my interview with Brown, Harry burst 
into my room with a letter: he could not utter a 
word; he thrust the letter into my hand; it ran 
thus: 


‘Dgaz Haney,—Papa and mamma have consented to 

our marriage; come this evening. 
an “Faxwy Brown.” 

Harry declared it was Fanny's writing: for the 
moment I almost thought it must be some wretched 
hosx. Harry did go to the Browns in the even- 
ing; Mr. and Mrs. Brown were very polite, though 
cold, but the marriage was agreed to. 

I can safely affirm I was never more puzzled in 
my life than to discover the reason why the Browns 
had given their consent. I apologized to Brown 
for the warmth of my language; he was very po- 
lite, but cold, so was Mrs. Brown; their manner 
was just the same to Harry, and they evidently 
wished us both at the bottom of the sea. Harry, 
generous-like, would have it that my conversation 
with Brown, or perhaps a second reading of the let- 
ter, had touched their hearts ; but this solution was 
not satisfactory to me. 

Harry was to sleep at my cottage that night, and 
we left Brown's house together. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, so was I too; but happiness at my time 
of life always makes me rather sedate and medita- 
tive. I observed every now and then that Harry 
broke into a hearty laugh, which rather jarred upon 
my feelings. ‘“‘ What's the joke, my boy?” I in- 
quired at last. 

“I've found out why the Browns gave in,” he 
replied. 

** Out with it, Harry,” said I, impatiently. 

‘* You will never be able to look Brown in the 
face without laughing.” 

“T don’t mind if that's to be the only penalty.” 

“ Well,” said he, ‘* when my letter arrived at the 
Browns’ there was a tremendous disturbance , they 
tried every method to make Fanny give me up— 
coaxing, persuading, threatening. Mrs. Denbv, 
too, was brought up to the attack, and very skill- 
fully did she allude to the effect Fanny’s youth and 
beauty would make in the great world, and all the 
court and honor that would be paid her. One morn- 
ing Mrs. Brown discovered that I had written sev- 
eral letters to Fanny; these she confiscated, and 
carefully placed under lock and key in her own par- 
ticular and sacred desk.” 

I felt indignant at this; but Harry, to my great 
surprise, only laughed. 

“ The evening of that day,” he continued, ‘* Fan- 
ny was by herself in the back drawing-room, when 
her father suddenly entered with the packet of let- 
ters in his hand, which he requested her to return 
to me herself, and also to write a note saying that 
our affair had come to an end. Fanny of course 
expostulated ; and then Mr. Brown said that he had 
just glanced at one or two of the letters as he came 
down from Mrs. Brown's room, and that he bed nev- 
er read such precious stuff.” 

I declared that Brown had no right to read the 
letters, 

“I think perhaps he had,” said Harry, bursting 
into a positive fit of laughter. ‘‘ He declared they 
were precious stuff, recollect that—love in a cot- 
tage, and that sort of folly. Presently he took up 
another letter, and after fumbling at it with his 

he exclaimed in a state of great indigna- 
tion, ‘Why, Fanny, this is too bad! scandalous ! 
the fellow positively asks you to run away !’” 

“ Harry,” said I, seriously, “ you never told me 
about this running-off scheme—you must know that 
I don't approve of such things.” 


“Then I am surprised that you should have 
written such a letter.” . 

“Fanny was surprised too, I can assure you ; 
she snatched the letter from her father’s hand and 
took it to the light of the window.” 

*** Whose is this letter, pape?” che exclaimed. 
* It’s not Harry’s handwriting !’ 

“ * Don't tell me !’ said Mr. Brown, angrily. 

“*Why, papa! it can’t be; yes, yes it is though, 
here's the date; why it must be a letter of yours te 


mamma!’ 
“The fact is,” continued Harry, who was almost 
choked with laughing, ‘* Mr. Brown had been all the 


“ Fanny says she was at first somewhat puzzled 
the writing, her father’s hand having so greatly 
since he wrote those letters, when he was 

quite a young man.” 
Harry went on to say that Brown was over- 
whelmed with astonishment, and could not be 


Brown's early letters, though she had quite foryot- 
ten having done so. 
It gradually transpired that Mr. and Mrs. Brown's 


worldly point of view—that they had absolately 
married without a penny, and had to be supported 





ing a g and olliaoce for their dauchter. 

Harry and Panny were married the next day. 
Mrs. Brown wept inumensely; every body said it | 
mother losing her daughter. Mr. 
uapplest day of his | 
life,” but he looked vo. grievously solemn. 


————— —E 


A SOLDIER'S DIARY. 


Mr. Eprror,—I send you a bit of veritable his- 
tory—a leaf from a soldier's diary in the last cam- 
paign. The testimony of an eye-and-ear witness, 
the personal recofd and experience of one man is 
always valuable. But every man in the army has 
his story or repor* to give. Collect a hundred thou- 
sand such reports, and you have the history of a 
campaign. Not the dry officiel report of the gen- 
eral or corps commander, nor even the flaming rhe- 
torical descriptions of “‘ our correspondent.” Here, 
as nothing was done for glory, so nothing is written 
for effect. But the simple incidents of a soldier's 
life, told naturally as they fell out, are forever link- 
ed with the brightest and the darkest page in a na- 
tion’s history. 

To the writer, of course, and to his family and 
friends, not to the great public, such a record is 
most valuable. It will instruct the present, and 
be an heir-loom to future generations. And to him- 
self it remains a cherished memento of dear-bought 
experience. A note taken on the spot is a wonder- 
ful refresher of memory. The mere telling from 
day to day of what he did and where he was brings 
up a host of incidents, a thousand associations, just 
as the items of a business man’s experience lay open 
at a glance his whole plan and economy of life. All 
common men in the midst of great actions are poets, 
and write poetically ; that is, truthfully. A bold 
stroke or two, no matter how rough the writing 
may be, paints the image to the mental eye, and 
gives the scenery of war and battle. And as the 
seene changes and shifts, and unrolls itself to the 
gaze of the actor and spectator, he is made a par- 
ticipant in all the fortunes of the fight, in all the 
passions of the combatants, while the glory or dis- 
gtace of the action is keenly felt as his own. In 
after-life he lives over again in memory the battles 
through which he passed, and how he fougtt all 
day and marched all night in one of those flank 
movements which his General was so famed for ex- 
ecuting. He remembers that in such an action or 
skirmish a bullet ticked him, and a comrade was 
either wounded or killed; that on such a night he 
worked in the trenches in the rain, or wa. detailed 
as picket-gaard; and that another time he lay with 
his regiment a long time under a broiling sun, and 
lay close to keep clear of rebel bullets and shells 
falling thick about him. He is fond of telling over 
** hair-breadth” escapes, his “ moving accidents” by 
flood and field, and his particular “* peril” in the 
“imminent d breach.” In short, the whole 
art of writing or story-telling, to the private suldier, 
consists in putting the greatest quantity of lie and 
action into the fewest possible words. 


April 13.—Pileasant morning.—Left for our regiment at 
8 o'clock; marched to Alexandria at 10 o'clock; took the 
cars, got w our regiment at Rappahannock station at 5 
o'clock. ‘ 

April 17.—Sunday.—Cloudy, cold morning.—Worked 
all day building our tents. —Cleared off in the afternoon— 
heavy fall of snow on the mountains. 

April 18.—Cold morning.—Fimished our house and 
moved into it—four of u« ——— ail together. 

April 22.—Frosty morning, but pleasant.—The regi- 
ment presented « olonel Woodard with a splendid horse, 
saddle, and bridle, worth $305. 

4.—Started for the front.—Marched across the 
at 9 o'clock; camped and got our breakfast; 
marcbed to the front and camped for the nigtit. 

May 5.—Drawa up iv line of battle. —Morehed into the 
woods and laid down.—Four com: went out skirmish- 
ing.—At 9 ¢clock, drawn up in of battle; 12 o'clock, 
charged the rebel lines. —Lost a good many boys. —Culonel 
Woodard wounded. 

6.—Started at 4 o'clock , marched out two miles to 
the rebel lines, formed in line of battle, and laid down.— 
Laid all day: shells passed over us pretty thick.—Rebs 
charged our right wing’ drove it in.—Withdrew to our 
breast-works. 


May 7.—At sunrise the rebe made a charge on our cen- 
tre, but we drove them back: sharp-shooters firing at us, 
we charged on them and drove them back to their breast- 
works.—They shelled us all day.—Left at 9 o'clock to re- 
inforee the left hoe 

May 5.—Marched all night down through Spotteylvania. 
—Went into the t at 10 o'clock, made two charges on 
the rebs, got drove —loss very heavy.— Rested. —Or- 
nee out in front: only 200 men left.—Stand picket all 

t. 
ay 9.—Pleasant morning.—Started early, marched 
out, ned a line of battle. —Laid down,—Laid all day 
in the bot sun, with our straps on.—Attacked the rebe a 
litue before night, drove them back, then laid down and 


lay 10.—Pleasant —The battle commenced 
abew at noon, ‘lasted till 9 o when we passed to the 
—Staid there unul dark ; 


works—rained a good P 
See up at 10 o'clock, and marched all night in 


May 14. at 5 o'clock, made our coffee, and ate 
our breakfast. — there all day and all night; rained 
w rations.—A guvod deal of 
ng through the day: got shelled some. 

Muy 17.—Clondy.—All quiet along the lines this morn- 

—Sick to-day: building fortifications. 


lay 18.—Warm morning. —The at sun- 
rise; very heavy artillery firing.—Fivred all the forenoon 
re from a home. —Threaten- 


May 23.—Cloudy and cool.—All quiet this morning. — 
We are in Bowling Gren, inning to move forward.— 
Marched nine miles, forded the North Anna River at 2 
@clock.—The rebs attacked us at 6 o’clock.—Fought an 
hour and a half: whipped them 

May %8.— Pleasant morning. —Started at en 
marched 10 miles, crowed the Pamunky River, an 
formed a line of batile: threw up breast-works. 

June 8.--Rainy morning.—The batde opened at six 
@deeck.—Continual roar of murketry and artiliery until 
evewing : rained all the time.—J was on the skirmish line 
from 9 till 5: balle and hells fell thick all arownd me, 

June 6.—Cloudy, but warm. Stopped at 6 o'clock near 
Cold Harbor,—Cooke’ our breakfast, washed, got a letter 
from home: ordered to pack up and go on picket at even- 
ing.—Got a good night’s sleeps 

June T.—Cool and cloady.—The beys go in swimming 


| im the mill-pond.—Went ovt on picket at 8 o'clock: fe- 
} 


lieved at snndowa.—Marehed five miles and bivouacked 
lor the Bight. 


That will do for the present. The notes have a 
sameness, like the duties which the soldier haa to 
periorm. But they give some idea of a campsign 
whic. .ue Leys commonly describe as ‘forty days 








under fire.” © ye civilians and pen-and-ink ee: 
erals who manayeghe war at home and sketch | 
aginary campaigns over cigars and wine and thé 
daily papers, while you speculate on the rising 
glory of the country, and the great names of the 
war, never forget the poor private soldier, nor de 
spise these “ short and simple annals” of hie exist- 
ence! 


= a 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Toe Inisuxan tx SooTLasD —Sotr, there ts a river that 
requires roilk au’ sugar before ye'd dhrink a dhrop of it 
What is it? Sure ‘tis the river Te. . , 

enemas . 

Exriosion at Rome.—It is our peiniul duty to reserd 

@ terrific explecion which ber 


wourred al the Vatiean 
This accident arove from want 


f caution on the part of 
the Pope and the College of Cardinals in projecting « ful. 
minating composition which ther had been sone time @n- 
gaged in preparing for the demolition of ail modern idens 
Almost before the deetructive mixture had left their hands 
it blew up with a noise which was heard all over Murepe, 


and morally brought the venerable edifice iu which they 
were assembled about their care 


-_ = 
Tne Last Novecty o& Amonove-ta. —One of our meat 
eminent oculists has just peiiormed a euor esful operation 
on « gentleman who had a lady in his eye 
-__— _ ; 


A Latemarr Mew...Oue fanit leads to mary, but on 
author's only chance “f avoiding errore is to have 


~~ 


Lp 


Very Natvnai.._Speaking of the tmaginative nature 


of woman, 4 certain writer eave: “ The only time « wo. 
man does Dot exagyerste is when she's ¢alking of her own 
age.” 
Tur Pae-Apawite Praint Lisard Point to the lee 
of Man. 
EE 


Two rm Owe—A eervant girl, who ie often “the mald 
and the magpie” as well. 


_- 

An Arprnorniats Toset.—At av election dinner st Kid- 
derminster—a place eel brated for tte menufacture of car 
pets—this toast was propoeed bs a towneman: ** May the 
trade of our town alway be trodden wader foot.” 

One ros Jack.—Why chonid the capture of Port Fisher 


be credited to the navy ?-—Secuuse it was taken by a salt 
(asenult). 


_— — 

A young lady was told by a married lady that she had 
better precipitate hervelf off the Niagara Fell+ into ihe 
basin beneath than marry. The young lady replied, “I 


would, if I thought I could find » heshand at the bo- 
tom.” 


ae 
Pat, what's the best way of traveling ?—'Troth, eure, an’ 
isn’t it the “ rale” way (roiiway)! 
-_ - 
Cuommoat Anarysta. —A Scoteh laird, on a markel-deay 
im Kilmarnock, went into « tavere with a friend, and or- 
dered some whirky. The waiter, when he set down the 


measure, asked if they wished to have water along with 
the spirits. “Na,” sid the Inird; “had yo no better try 
to tak’ out the water that’s in't elready ?" 

—_ _— — 


It was proposed to tax ladies corseta, bot it was objected 
to, on the ground that such a tax would lininish consump- 
tion. 





— 
Ol Rowe kept a hotel, where, as he used to sey, you 
could get any thing that was ever made to eat. One dey 
in came a Yankee, and eterping up to the bar, arked old 
Rowe what he could give him for diane “ Any thing, 
Sir,” said old Rowe, “avy thing, freco a pickled elephant 
to a canary bird’s tomgue.” ** Wa'al,” seid the Yankee, 
eying Rowe, “4 gueces I'll take « piece of pickied cle 
vant.” “Well, we've got'em: got ‘em all ready, ric lt 
ip the house, but you'll have to take a whole ‘un, 
‘cause we never cut ‘em." The Yankee ** thought he 
would take some codfish and potatoes.” 
—- - —. ---—— 

It is well known that the philosopher Thole believed 
water to be the first principle. Query: Was Thales a milk- 
mau! 

oe 

Don't sleep with your coat on, or its nap and yours will 

be taken together. 





A Sprarrvan Joxe.—A captain of a mil'tis company, en- 
camped at Cawp Hall, discovered a canteen of whisky in 
the possession of one of his men, a night or two age, end 
at once confiscated the fluid. He placed it in bis tent, and 
went out to invite some of his brother officers to partake 
of the spiritual comfort. Returning with his shoalder- 
strap friends, who smacked their lips {mn anticipation of the 
treat, the canteen wae reversed over the tin cups, and the 
health of the gallant Captain C-——— vas propowed. The 
captain was the firrt to tact, but be quickly epirted the 
fiuid from his mouth, and exclairoed, ** By thunder, some 
one has changed the whieky to water!" There was « 
laugh among the privates, but the captein did not join lo 
it. 


tet bvaieat 

Panewrursts ty Praven.-—A pastor of  emell congreme 
tion of dimenters in the weet of Scotland, who in prayer 
often employed terms of familiarity toward the creat Batng 
whom he invoked, was addressing his petition tn the season 
of an apparently doubtful harvest, that Ile would grant 
such weather as was necessary for ripen! g and gathering 
in the fruits of the ground; when. pacing enddenly, he 
added, “ But what need I talk? when | was up et the 
Shotts the other day every thing wns as green as locks.” 

— 

A Doctor's Prrraru.—Doctor I. Letsome wrote the fol. 
lowing epitaph for bis own tombstone: but it is not Hkely 
that he allowed his friends, or at leart hiv patien:e, to read 
it until he was under the turf, or out of practice: 


When people's ill they comes to T; 
I physics, bleeds, and *weats ‘em. 
Sometimes they livca, someting: they dle; 
What's that tol? 1. Letsome (let's em), 
— _-—_—-—— 

Anensetny’s Purscaurrior.—An Irishman called in 
great haste upon Dr. Abernethy, stating that, “ Be jabers, 
my boy Tim has ewallowed a mouse.” “Then, be jabers,” 

Abernethy, “tell your boy ‘Tira to ewallow « cat."* 


—_— —~ 





A Sraxtan watehmeker, we learn from « contemporery, 
has recently constructed 2 watch thas only requires wind- 
ing up once a year, We should feocy the promoters of 
jour companies (limited) would he very giad to get 

of the seoret, as their works don't rau as jong as that 
in most instances. 
eusinenegpmatipamameegee 

A Doctor's Reasox.—A practitioner being sacked by hits 
patients why he had put up eo many ingredients tuto hie 
prescription, i» anid te have anwweret, more facetiouriy 
than philosophically, “In order that the disease may take 
which it likes best. 

— —_ 
“Qato, what do you think ir the resson that the son 
toward the South in the winter? “ Well, I don's 
, masen, unicas he no etand the ‘clemency of de Norf, 
and so am ‘blige to go to the Sent, where he "eperiences 
warmer longitude.” 
ee 

A wag seeing a lady at a party with o very low-necked 
dress and bere arm, expressed his arimiration by s#ying 
she “ outetripped” the whole party 


A Sreanoe Fact.—That poopie of “ loose” habiteshould 
be so often * tight.” : 
——— 

Musica. —We know several fi ers who are now euffer- 
ing ic.m vfolint coughs! 
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GENERAL ADELBERT AMES. 

Brrcapien-GereeaL ApELsert Ames is a na- 
tive of Maine. He entered the Academy at West 
Point in 1858, and was commissioned, May, 1861, 
Second Lieutenant, Second United States Artillery. 
He was immediately afterward promoted to First 
Lieutenant of the Fifth Artillery. He participated 
in the siege of Yorktown in the Peninsula cam- 
paign, listinguished services rendered on 
that occasion was brevetted Captain in the Regular 
Army. For other meritorious services in the battles 
, Hill and Garnett’s Farm be was brevet- 


auc 


of Malvern 


Ic Aug was commissioned Colonel of the 


Twentieth ! 
of tae Art 


und in the subsequent campaiga 
Potomac won considerable repu- 
tation as an officer He was commissioned Brig- 
adier-General May 1863. During General 
Grant’s Virginia campaign General Ames has com- 
Third Division of the Tenth Corps, 
ond. When the Tenth and 
E ‘ ' ere reorganized he was placed in 
; [Third Division of the Twenty- 

s's Division was prominently 
lt on Fort Fisher. 


manded 
and afterward the 5 


command 
fourth. G 
engaged in the acsau 
, — , <DT 
IN OF THE REBEL 
‘SAVANNAH. 
sh was blown up by the 
t of our occupation of Savannah. 
h we have engraved an illus- 
as taken by Captain Batcuet, 
Captain Barcuen describes 
been one of uncommon grand- 
ed by the rebel crew just 
burned for some time be- 
} 


icated to her magazine, 


shock was very percep- 


r many miles around. She 


plete a wreck as the rebels 


NERAL A. H. TERRY. 
A. H 

the expedition against Fort 

‘ Connecticut, not more than 

e was a lawyer by pro- 

» attention to mili- 

the best mi- 

srel the first 

his regiment, the Second 
the first in the field. He 
tle of Bull Run under Krys 
[he Second 4 


Terry, commanding 


s war 


inecticut was 
it the expiration of 
mmand of the Sev- 


the com 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ADELBERT AMES,—[{PuorograPugp BY Brapy.} 


operations on Tybee Island, which reqglted in the 
capture of Fort Pulaski. For distinguished serv- 
ices on this occasion he received the appointment 
of Brigadier-General, to date from April 25, 1862. 
He led a brigade of the Tenth Corps in the battle 
of Pocotaligo, South Carolina, in October, 1862, and 
subsequently, under General Griumore, served in 
the capture of Morris Island, at the siege of Charles- 
ton. The Tenth Corps, in which he commanded the 
First Division, was subsequently transferred to the 
; and when GriLLMore was relieved of com- 
Ierry succeeded him, though he afterward 


am 


mand, 











yielded to the more pressing claims of the late Gen- 
eral Birney. His conduct in the rebel assault on 
the Darbytown road last summer saved the corps 
from a serious reverse. After Brrnxey’s death the 
Tenth and Eighteenth corps were consolidated, furm- 
ing the Twenty-fourth, and the command of the 
First Division was assigned to General Terry. 
General Terry was not in the first expedition 
against Fort Fisher, which failed. But he com- 
manded in the second, which succeeded, and will 
always be connected with the glorious event of Jan. 
15, 1865, whatever laurels he may hereafter win. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_——. 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Tue Old World can not boast of a more glorious 
capitol than that owned by the freemen of the Unit. 
ed States. The rotunda is a fit shrine for those old 
Revolutionary paintings by the Revolutionary hero, 
Trumpy. The dome, rising in beautiful sym- 
metry, is the beacon of liberty to the country, lift. 
ed up so high that the freedom-born shaft of Bunker 
Hill might be placed within it, with many feet to 
spare above its summit. Within the same marble 
edifice sit almost enthroned the legislators of our 
country in-the most elegant of chambers. One 
would conceive that there were architectural at- 
tractions enough here to bring all our patres con. 
scripti to their seats at the hour of twelre. But too 
frequently do the Speaker and Vice-President ¢ ‘ll 
their respective bodies to order at this hour with 
outa quorum. Yet why should not lassitude pre- 
vent men from attending to their duties who load 
the desks before them with the boots which are de- 
facing the natien's furniture? But the expiring 
Thirty-eighth Congress has its Sumer, Cx LPAX, 
Ciarke, Foor, Cottamer, Grimes, Stevens, and 
the WasHburNes, to whom the nation is indebted 
for a faithful and earnest discharge of their duties. 

A.visit to the national capitol is incomplete with- 
out a look around the Congressional Library For 
while the library of Yale College contains less than 
fifty thousand volumes, the capitol library contains 
over sixty'thousand.. Yet the arrangement is <o 
compact and nice that a guess woul! probably come 
far short of the proper figure. The books are all 
arranged according tu their subjects. ‘his was 
done by Tuomas Jerrerson after the Baconian svs- 
tem. To the three grand divisions of mental activ- 
ity, memory, reason, imagidation, correspond rc- 
spectively history, philosophy, and the fire arts, 
Each of these grand divisions is divided and sub- 
divided. For instance, history is divided into the 
civil and natural departments, and so forth. News- 
papers are classified under the department of civil 
history. Our curiosity,prompted us to go b hind 
the scenes, and examine how great a muscum of 
American newspapers is on file in our nation’s li- 
brary. . Alas! out of. the very few we do not recol- 
lect any set complete’from their origin. But the 
London 7'imes is here in ponderous tomes complete 
from its foundation. The suggestion was forcibly 
brought home to us that the United States ate rich 
enough in the style and character of their newspaper 
press to have files of the principal papers through- 
out the land carefully kept in the capitol library. 
Did only the votaries of the press derive benefit 
therefrom, that profession is large enough to have 
its ‘‘ reports” carefully treasured up here. 

Upon the lucus a non lucendo principle the * Bal- 
timore Dépit” deserves a passing reflection. Were 
a hackman to oblige his passengers to alight in a 
mud-puddle he would do something similar to the 
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UNIONISTS ESCAPING ACROSS THE MOUNTADS OF EAST TENNESSEE.—(Skercuxp wy A.W Wannren.] 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL RAM “SAVANNAH” BY THE ENEMY ON THE EVE OF THE FEDERAL OCCUPAT 


Railway Company that lands its pasagngers in the 
so-called “‘ Baltimore Dépét.” In respect to appear- 
ance it might do for a City Point where the soldier 
does not care for looks. But in respect to conven- 
ience any quarter-master would return it as unfit for 


a 


service. But we are giving too many words to such 
an affair, yet the American visiting his own capital 
must feel that the spot where he first sets foot on 
the consecrated ground of his nation should not suf- 
fer in comparison with the elegant stations at the 


ee 
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capitals of France and England. 


The laws of asso- | 


ciation suggest to the traveler the hotel ‘ogether 
with the dépét, yet for another reason they might 


be thought of at the same time. 
Washington is a bar-room life emphatically. 


For hotel life in 


There 


has been ta 


criticising 


The foll 


respectab! 


must beg 
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te 


the 


GENERAL KILPATRICK’S HEAD-QUARTERS IN fAVANNAH, Jaxvarr 11, 1865—[Sarrourp sy Tasoporr R. Davis.) 
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ION OF SAVANNAH.—[Sxeronuen ny Carpram Baron 
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fight In Washington Thursday, and was knocked 
down by his opponent,” Neal Dows and John B. 
Govghs are not so much needed to effect a reform 
s: a higher tone of popular feeling respecting such 
things at the capital. Barnum may laugh at the 
Washin gton Monument as the hambug of Washing- 
ton; but there is a moral slough in this city more 
shameful thau this stump of an unfinished Washing- 
ton Monument, and darker and fouler than the 
natural one from which the elder ApAms redeemed 
the pride of the country—Pennsylvania Avenue. 

But let us change the atmosphere, and, crossing 

the Potomac at the Aqueduct Bridge, enjoy this 
beautiful winter’s prospect of the capital from 
Arlington Heights. We get a fine view from the 
piazza of the Custis Mansion, now left alone and 
un untenanted possession of the Government. As 
we walked through that grand oak forest an army 
of crows were cawing their ill bodings to him whose 
lute home crowns the eminence. The grounds 
abent the Custis Mansion are occupied as a grave- 
yard for Union soldiers, while in the house itself is 
the head-quarters of the captain superintending. 

We pass by Forts Albany, Corcoran, and others, 
crowning these heights with their high flags aflvat, 
and, as a more interesting and instructive object, 
devote cur time to ‘ Freedman’s Village,” a colony 
of eighteen hundred liberated slaves. It is under 
the control of Gevernment, and a sentinel takes your 
“pass.” You scarcely enter before you perceive in 
their countenances of joy that both old and young 
appreciate the opportunities they have here for get- 
ting an education and learning the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Here we see the deserted Lee Mansion and 
the happy Freedman’ ° v illage side by side. ‘‘ How 
are the mighty fallen!” The master and freedman 
have exchanged places. ‘*‘ What God hath wrought!” 
is the message which now comes over the Potomac 
from Arlington Heights. 

Mr. H. E. Smoncns, of Rhode Island, superin- 
tends the schools here. He is aesisted by half a 
dozen male and female assistants, and a casual call 
at the school convinces one that the children of 
Ham can become bright echolars. But Freedman’s 
Village t hes another and quite as powerful teacher 
in that well-known lecturess—SojourNer TRUTH. 
We found this veteran laborer for the slave in one 
of the little cottages, her hands in the flour. We 
congratulated her upon the rescue of this fragment, 
like that of the Israelites from the land of Egyptian 


darkness. But Sogouryer replied with energy 
that this wes only a “large Government poor- 
house.” She wanted “her folks to be learning 


habits of economy, to be earning something, to be- 
come real Yankees." We bought one of Soyourn- 
&R's pictures, and she desired our autograph in her 
memorandam-book, in which a few days before had 
been inscribed, “‘ For Aunry Soyouryer Tron, 
A. Luxcois.” Some horse-cars labeled ‘ Colored 
persons not admitted” collect fares from far less sens- 
ible ones than honest, earnest, and God-worship- 
ing Sosovunsyer Trers. 


Wasutreron, January, 1865. c. P.9. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
CABLE. 


Tue new Atlantic Telegraph Cable is in rapid 
pregreas at the works of the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company, formerly Glass & El- 
liot’s, at East Greenwich. This work, if suecess- 
fully completed, will be the triamph of the century ; 
and to the accomplishment of this end the engineer 
and the electrician are exhausting their combined 
energics. it is not chiefly the powerful machinery 
by which fourteen miles of the ‘‘core,” or gutta- 
percha coated copper wire, are worked up into cable 
every day that excites our astonishment, but the 
more minute and complex operations—those, for in- 
stance, by which tons of material during the manu- 
facture must undergo the trial of those exquisite 
instruinents over which the man of science bends 
watchfully hour after hour, ready not only to de- 
tect « fault, but to apprise the engineers at what ex- 
act distance In the cable it has cecurred. 

The core of the cable is fabricated from iron wire 
and Manila yarn, which is afterward steeped in a 
secthing compound of tar and gutta-percha. A 
section of the perfected cable measures an inch and 
one-eighth in diameter, the seven conducting wires 
lying close together in the middle. These wires 
are surrounded by layers of gutta-percha. This is 
then covered with an additional protection consis+- 
ing of ten closely-twisted strands, having iron wire 
in the middle. Fifty tons of this iron wire are used 
every week in combination with Manila at the rate 
of six and « half tons per day. The wire is twisted 
around by machinery from bobbins, the machines 
each turning out 140 miles of the Manila-covered 
wire inaday. As it is twisted it goes through the 
hot solution of tar and gutta-percha above men- 
@ioned, wisen it is passed through a trough of water 
to cool it. The noise of the mac hinery in the fac- 
tory where this process goes on is absolutely deaf- 
ening. It should be observed that before being 
worked inte cable by the ten strands of wire and 
yarn the core is wrapped in a twisted fold of jute. 

From the gutta-percha works the cuble is then 
carried to the Morden Wharf factory. Here the 
core is received on large reels, and is sunk in circu- 
lar openings, which are then filled up with water. 
From first te last, we may here observe, the cable 
is in all its processes of formation at this factory 
kept in watev, that any flaw in the coating may the 
more quickly be made apparent. For twelve hours 
the coils of core are subject to electrical tests, their 

Sw being ascertained and their complete iso- 
ation proved bevond a doubt. The joining of the 
ends is a very delicate operation, and in ninety-nine 
eases oni of a hundred if any fault is detected it is 
fuund in one of the joints. Hitherto the superin- 
tendente of this anxious work have been very for- 
tanste ; but it has sometimes happened that a great 
length of cable has had to be uncoiled, the defective 
joint cut out, and the whole made good. An ac- 
count is kept of the daily progress, and there were 
six hundred and twenty-nine miles completed De- 
cember 16, 1364. More than twelve miles are added 








| knocked about considerably, 





daily, so that now there are ver a thousand miles 
completed. The distance from the west coast of 
Ireland to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, is one thou- 

sand six hundred and forty nautical miles. Two of 
the eight tanks are nearly full, and will soon be 
ready for embarkation by the Amethyst and Jris, 
two ghostly-looking hulks which lie alongside, near 
the wharf. The decks of these vessels have been 
and in great part got 
rid of, to make room for tanks in which the cable 
will be stowed in the same manner as at the factory. 
The bulks, when laden, will be towed to the Med- 
way, where the Great Eastern is now lying, with 
three enormous tanks on board, occupying, by com- 
parison with the surrounding bulk, so little space as 
to deceive experienced eyes as to their actual dimen- 
sions. The /ris and the Amethyst have each two 
tanks on board. They will have to make nine trips 
to get all the cable alongside the “ big ship.”"# 

Mr. Canning and Mr. Clifford, under whose con- 
trol the operations have been conductd at East 
Greenwich, will accompany their precious charge 
on board the Great Zastern, and will direct the lay- 
ing of the cable across the Atlantic Ocea. Our 
statement of the mileage of perfected cable gives 
but little idea of the length of all the materials 
taken separately. For example, to make up the 
2300 miles of cable which, allowing for various con- 
tingencies, will be required, 16,000 miles of copper 
wire are used. The insulating material is equal to 
an aggregate length of 18,400 miles; the jute, be- 
ing in ten strands, will extend to 23,000 miles, which 
will also be the length of the iron wire; and as each 
wire is separately covered with five twists or strands 
of yarn, 13,000 miles of the latter will be worked 
into the cable, making together a length of mate- 
rial which amounts to 215,500 miles. What these 
figures really signify may be understood by refer- 
ence to the astronornical fact that the distance of 
237,000 miles is th» from the earth to the moon. 





PETROLEUM. 


Tur New York and Liverpool Petroleum Com- 
pany, whose advertisement appears elsewhere, of- 
fers unrivaled guarantees of safety and good man- 
agement in the fact that it is so largely owned and 
zonducted by real men of oil—not mere speculators 
in corporations. Mr. Anger, one of its trustees, 
belongs to the Titusville firm of Brewer, Watson, 
& Co., whose wealth counts by millions. Mr. My- 
ers, another, is an extensive well-proprietor and oil- 
shipper; and others of them, so to speak, “ live and 
move and have their being” in oil. Such features 


show that a company is real, and meant for perma- 
nence. 
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Twe.tve Years Aco 
HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS was struggling 
into notice egainst the prejudices which every thing new, 
however excellent, is doomed to 


vations - 
itations, but no rivala, Physicians pronounce it the on.y 
SAFE STIMULANT that has ever been introduced into the 


and as the only specific for sea-sickness, Califor- 
retin Australia have emphatically indorsed it as the 
Miners’ MEDicing par excellence, in Spanish A: 
and all the tropical climates it is considered the only relia- 
ble antidote to epidemic fevers. 

There is no mystery about the causes of its success. It 
is the only stomachic and alterative in which are combined 
the requisites of a mild, pure, and unvitiated vege- 
table stimulsnt, with the finest selection of tonie - 
ious, rntiscorbutic, aperient, and depurative herbs, plant«, 
roots, and barks that have ever been intermixed 
imal preparation 

The Bitters wd ag Ap on th en pene bay 
shared, it is believed, 
the world: they Se Ld a 4 the pulse, though 
fuse a wonderful — of wed, 4 into the nervous system, 
and strengthen and whole physical organiza- 
tion.—New York Tribune. 


The Latest Novelty from 


PARIS. 


THE LADIES—who have so 
generally adopted the tasty and 
comfortable style of 

Loormxe Tun Dress 
—will appreciate the convenience 
and elegance of this li'tle article. 
AS SIMPLE on ORDINARY 

° 
it needs only to be seen to become 
as popular in America as it is in 
Paris, the Metropolis of Modes. 


a 


A Set cone dozen), Heavy St.ven-PLaten, sent to any 
addresa for $3. Prompt Attention, and a Liberal Discount 
to the Trade. oi BROTHERS, 

03 Beekman Street, New York. 











WHEATON’S < i Sy Kl 
WILL 





OURE THE ~ 48 novurs. 
Also cures SALT RHEUM, i. ULCERS, CHILBLAINS, 
and all ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, Price 50 cents. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
By sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, Sole 
Agents, 170 Washington St., Boston, it will be forwarded 


by mati, frve of postage, to any part of the United States 


RITTER’S Patent Portable DESK, 


Port-folio, and Checker-Board combined, containing 20 
rues and sewing articles for Sailors, Miners, 
&c., at Curren, Town & Co."s, 128 Nassau “1 
mailed free for $2, by A. J. RITTER, Rahway, N. J. 








For Merchants, Druggiste, Hospitals, smail Job Print- 
ers, &e. Address ADAMS PR 0., 26 Ann St., New 
York. Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, ée., wix 





j Nees PEN IS ETE THAN THE 


THE GOLD A - BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 

On receipt of 
Subscriber will se 
rected, a Gold Pen or 
to description, viz.: 


GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 

For 50 cente, the Magic Pen; for T5 cents, the 
Pen; for $1 00, the Always-Ready Pen for $1 26, the 
egant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pen. — — 

are not numbered, correspond in sizes to Num! 
2 3 8, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 
THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES WITH PENCILS. 
avait deat Pen; ‘Ven for 3 Lucky Pen; 
t' ways-Ready Pen; the klegant 
Pen; and for $2 25, the Excelsior x: 

The-e are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridoemin Points, the average wear of every one of —e 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens; ait 
they are unwarranted, and, therzfore, not 

MORTON’S WARRANTED PEN... 

The name, “* A. Morton,”’ “ Number,” and ** Quality,” 
o ome on the following Pens, and the points are 

for six months, ex accident. 

"The } Numbers indicate size oniy; No. 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the an No. 4 the 
Sa, Oe Hn Ge Sages Wages Sate Pen, ir 


Seog and Mediam Niby of ll sey and quale Short 
wee 6S wes + and made only of first quality. 
The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed the Mecium 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business Points. ‘The engravings 
are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 
GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
we ee ane ee ; or a No. 8 Pen, 8d 
ality. 
For $1 50 « No, 2 Pen, 1st — 24 
quality; or # No. 4 Pen, 84 by _" 
For $2 00 a No. & Pen, ist quality: or @ No. 4 Pen, 24 
quality ; or a No. 5 Pen, 34 quality. 

For $2 25 a No. 4 Pen, ist quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 24 
mality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 15 5 No. 5 Pen, Ist quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 2d 


o's 
For $3 50 a No. 6 Pen; $4 50a No.7 Pen; $5 75a No. 
pf Pen; $6 50 @ No.9 Pen; $7 50 a No. 10 Pen—all 


quality. 
THE cams oe Pa IN SILVER EXTENSION 
ASES, WI PENCILS. 
Por $2 00 « No.1 Pex, it quality; of « No.9 Pen, 84 


quality. 
F 50 a No.3 

ror duality; gr Nav® Pe we or a No. 8 Pen, 2d 
For $3 00 peeked ‘it quay or s No. 4 Pen, 2d 


lst quality; Or a No. 6 Pen, 24 


quality. 
For $5 75 a No. 6 Pen, ist quality. 
GOLD ae ALL FIRST QU aj te “ SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK-HOLDE 
For $2 75 a No, 4 Pen; tae gene —a for $4 00 a 
No. 6 Pen; for $5'75 2 No. 7 Pen. 
ve for $8 a No.9 Pen; and for $9 a No, 











RESTORE YOUR S'IGHT. Use J. BALL & 00.8 


Patent Improvep Eye Cours. Impaired restored 
and preserved to the latest of life, ACLES 
RENDERED USELESS. certificates are exhibited 

office. The most eminent Physicians and Oculists 


recommend the Patert Eve Cups. one can use 
$4.00," Money-an be teat by mal o eye. Price 
~4 L & CO. cenaen 
fen © Ganan Gearon flew Wane 4 ’ 





DR. GLOVER’S LEVER TRUSS re 
tains and cures more ruptures than any 
other. It ot no 


es, &c. . No. 4 ant STREET. tatiunet Sp 
0 Fert hes Se ar cee 
Also for only perfect Feuthaie aa phe 
$70 sere, merry ce 
Srore OTIS TH GAREY, Biddeford, — 
AGENTS, COME and EXAMINE 
= i by cs to naan Gh ate which r ret fH easily. t iz 


R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 170 Ch. ham Square, N. 




















J. H. Winslow & Co, 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY FVER OFFERED 
TO SLLURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 





100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OP JEWELRY, GOLD 


LOCKETS, RIN 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, ra hie 


Worth $500,000 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without =. 
value, and not to be paid for until aa oe bye — 
to get. remy tg ee ge whieh will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same tim ket 
polar my ve yeh full list and 

to its, which we want in « 
Towa in the Country. very legis a 


J.H. WINSLOW & Co. 
208 Broadway, New York. 





REMINGTON’S 






by the Government. 
to any other Pistol of the kind. 
Revolvers. Sold by the Trade yen- 


EB. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Tlion, N. Y. 


Tus New Haxp-Boox; How to 





Aomrre Waxt- 
Res & Wats, 39 





aes its Causes and Cure, 20cents. By sn- 
ruLNEss, [low to overcome it, 20 cents. Tux luysi- 
Oewomy of Insantry, 20 cents. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Bradway, New York. 





Buy our New - Bg py pon 5 with 1S-caras 
Corps mark Corps, at each, b L 
Address R. & oy 15 John 8t., N. Y., a eata 
turers and Dealers in all kinds of Jewelry, Watches, 
Badges, Gold Pens, &c. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


Inclose two red stamps, and send for circular, to 
Y¥. DELAFIELD, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and al! places occupied ty 
Union troops, should be sent by HAKNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Haarer & Beorners, will send of the followi 
Works by Mail, postage prepaid, on semttpeat the price” 


ta” Hazreer’s Catatoors and Harper's Traps List 
sent by Mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


ee eens weer’. 
pm ane telly — ng gg nee bE 4 

1000 Illustrations. pages, substantially bo: 
in Cloth. Price $7 00. bar: v3 


vVil., 
<nd es Clot ah eo eat — Vols. I. to 


CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC RESEARCHES AND LIFE 
AMONG THE . Sees. Arctic Researches and 
Life among 


Esquimaux : the Narrative of an 

Ate yt te the years 

1 1861, and . 
from 








by Cuan.es Parsons, Hewer L. Srerurns, 
Sou. pa he 8. L. Juwerr, and Geanvitts Pre- 
—_— oe Sve, 


DICKENS'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY: 
RIPER'S LEGACY. 8vo, Paper, $0 cents. 


8 OF SONG: Memoirs of sume of the most 
s+ being m 


MRS. F.IR- 


ny ly eye ae — 
ys to the Pres- 
ent Time. To which is added a of all 


boni, Jenny Lind Goldec 

Marietta 8vo0, Cloth, $3 00; Half Morocce, 
$4 50. 

a ag ye Life By Amrita 


istory,” “The 


MARGARET — HI -™ ~~ by her 
Hosband. A Novel. 


“FROM es es nee Geen 
Promise a Deseri 


ryt te : 

A hgteeen, tiqul- 

ties, and Present luhabltants of that Wonderful 

Ilinstrations of the remarkable Accurs 

Ci eee ee eee Benve 

: Ewman, D.D. Maps and En- 
gravings. Cloth, 

CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE “CENTIPEDE.” A Pi- 
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OF A GIRL'S LIFE. Written by her’ Sietee, With 
an . RS, Poems, D.D, New bd 
| tion, Imo, gi 
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LIVERPOOL 
PETROLEUM 
Company. 
Capital Stock - - $1,000,000. 

+ 100,000 Shares, 
Ten Doutars Eacu. 
Lands Already Yielding Largely. 


Hox. DANIEL 8S. DICKINSON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT : 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS. 
SECRETARY: 
ROBERT BASSETT. 
TREASURY: 
ATLANTIC BANK, 142 Broadway, N. Y. 
MINING SUPERINTENDENT: 
gi. J. BURTIS, Titusville, Pa. 


—_—_—_ 


Books are open for Subscription at the 
Orrics or Tas ComPayy, 


71 Broadway, Empire Buildings, 
(Room 24,) New York, 
and at 


Atlantic Bank, 142 Broadway. 


-_-— 


The lands of this Company are situated in the Hzarr 
or rus On Regrons, end include portions of those well- 
known localities, Tus M‘ELuxny Parw, tur rwo M‘Ovtw- 
rook Fasae, and other proved and valuable Working Ter- 
Titov.es, including 
Over Two Thousand Acres in Fee, 
of the best Oil Territory along Oil Creck, in West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio, now under process of sucecesful develop- 
ment, and Oil is regularly and largely produced from sev- 
eral wells upon them. Address 
The New York and Liverpool Petroleum Company, 

Box 5368, 


Post-Office, New York City. 


Remittances can be made by draft, express, or register- 
ed letters. Government Bonds and Securities taken in 
payment for Stock. 


GREAT SUCCESS 
GENERAL SCOTT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Six Editions called for within one month of its 
publication, and the demand is still increas- 


ing. 
Every One is Reading General Scott’s Autobiog- 

















raphy! ! 
One is Talking about General Scott's Au- 
tobiography!!! 

It throws more light upon the obseure parts 
of * * than any book pub- 
lished for years. 

It exhibits the treason of “ Buchan- 


3 vols., 12mo. Illustrated. Price, 
imvwinuam@énne 


Fy ma ge Ne pre 
a.cable, being written by so distinguished and t 
an actor in the life of the Republice-one who wee alresdy 
Gistinguished-in ite time, and a contemporary 
of the great men who gave it a place in the world @ na- 
tious."'—Philadelphia Legal Intelligencer. 

“To review this book is 


be read, ev: chapter City 

(Philadelphia — 
“The history of no American is invested with 

ny thing like the degree of and national pride as 


that given in these volumes."—Toledo Biade. 

“The most in biograph ever written in this 
country.” — New York Beprene ‘ 

“ We call the attention of men to the record 
the life of this great man."—-New Pork Observer. * 

* Scott has made a contribution of singular 
value and interest to American history—a contribution 
Which it would be difficult to match, not only in our own, 
but in any nation’s literature.”—Union (Brooklyn). 


manage matters at the time when secesion beran 
show that it was a vital - ~ 


winging Cenatal suite tile Ghety ta and 
a every reader wi rmed 
clearness of the style and the —s = 


z 
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“No patriot can afford to be without them : no student 
eAmericun history will be without them.”—Prese (Port- 


335 Broadway, New York. 











onsia raven curls, in auburn in 
cOBp peukes curls, Address, with sramr, Prof. B. i. 
FIVE Aratowrca’ Enoravrygs. 
Has toformation newer before pubised, 

free, in a sealed envelope for 10 centa, 
Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 
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oul dahaen iodo bakanoeden 

are now at Sing) 

Watches at Wholesale rates. = 
Ax Exagant Warton in Fine Gold Plated Double Cases 


ene re see ates ne ee 
in running order, with Key, 


and a Gent's Hanpsome Vest Cuacx 


o , 
Neat Strver Waron, especially adapted for army 
A Small Size, same as the 
to any address for only $7. 


The Imperial Watch, 


F 
: 
A 
| 
F 





Finely P inished Dovu.s Huntive, Magie Spring 1 Line 
Cases (the outer core: being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 


Cut Hands, and is an Exact Imitation of $100 watch, and 
used by the Roya, Exe rnerrs and Officers of the Bairisu 
Anny, as their standard time-keeper. None Genuine un- 
less bearing our private trade-mark. Price per single one, 
all compl te, by mail, $20. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Sole Importers, 
102 Naseau St.,N.Y. Established 1985. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO 
Manufacturers of 


Materials, 


SRALE AN atk 
501 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. - 
In addition to our main basivess of 
we are uarters for the fol! viz 
PES & STEREOSC. 
ROSOCOFES & STEREOSCUPIU VIEWS, 
‘ene — fow publie of private 
ote. Le epepe ry “ 
Bice Our Catalogue will be sent oxy oftcus 








Landor, Mrs. Farnham, Mr. Clark; Mr. Kilbourn; Mr. 
Morrill, ete. More about Muller; Gaining Confidence ; 
Anectation; Prof. Owen on the Brain; The Human Face; 
Pre-Existence; Religious Duties of Children; How to 


and Percuotocy. $2 a year, or 20 ctz.a No. Addroes 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Great Gift Distribution. 
250,000 
Watches, Chains, 
Diamond Rings, &c, 


WORTH OVER 


One Million Dollars! 


All to be Sold for Or Dollar Each!! 
WITHOUT REGS » TO VALUE 
Not to be paid f until you Kno 
What you .e to Receive. 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 
ALL TO BE SOL FOR $1 00 EACH. 


0 Gents’ Gold Hunting-Case Watches... $50 to $150 
260 Ladies’ Gold and Enameled-Osse do... 85“ 70 
500 Gents’ Hunting-Case Silver Watches. 85 TO 


200 Diamond Rings. ..........+.. «000+: “ 100 
2,000 Gold Vest Neck Chains ......... 6“ gg 
bad “ 6 Seoveede 4¢ 6 

8,000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets .......... q@ s 
56,000 Chased Gold Bracelets .............. . » 


i) 
2,000 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains 6“ 9 
7,000 Solitaire and Gold Brooches ......... 4 
2,000 Lava and Florentine Brooches... .... * 6 
5,000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches. . . 





+ 

WED o 00 ccc csen sees seccees o ~§° 8 
7,500 Coral, Opal, and Emeraldier Drops.. 4“ 6 
4,000 California Diamond Breast-Pins ..... 20" WW 
8,000 Gold Fob and Vest Watch Keys ..... 250" cy 
4,000 Fob and Vest Ribbon Slides.......... 8” 0 

5,000 Sete of Solitai Butt Studa, 
CB. 6 cde c ccc CNEbb SU BES E6 60000008 | & 
3,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, ete.......... 4“ 7 
10,000 Miniature Lockets ........... +200 350“ e 
4000 “ — Magic Spring a 
8,000 Gold Tooth a, Crosses, etc... ...... | Be s 
5,000 Plain Gold Ringe ...... 2... .scsceees 4" ll 
5,000 Chased Gold Kings ................. e°- 
10,000 Stone Set and Signet Rings. ......... to“ 0 
10,000 California Diamond Rings... ... 3“ 10 


7,500 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Jet and Gold... 6 15 
6,000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry—Cameo, Pearl, 


GIs nobis cc000tensebapeee coos cece 4” 6 
10,000 Gold Pens, Silver L-xtension-Holders 
. OM Pin + ne 600 bens 000-0580 4" ww 


10,000 Gold Pens and Gold-Mounted Holders 4 

5,000 Gold Pens and Gold Extension-Holders 6 

5,000 Silver Goblets and Drinking Oups.... 5“ 60 
8,000 Silver Castors ...........--05+. a 

2,000 Sliver Fruit and Cake Baskets 


5,000 Dozen Silver Tea-Spoons ............ 
56000 0 “ Table-Spoonsand Forks, WwW“ 10 
In consequence of the great stagnation of trade in the 
manufacturing districts of England, through the war hav- 
ing cut off the supply of cotton, a large quantity of valua- 
ble Jewelry, ori y intended for the English market, 
has been sent off for sale in this country, and MUST BE 
SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 
Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO., act- 





ALL ARTICLES SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE!! 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 





NY ONE can clear $10 daily by send’ a stamp to 
A J. W. STE 239 Broadway, Mention , 
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country which is by Grover ker, 
Wilson, Howe, Singer & Co., and Bachelder. 
or large sliowed. Ali other ma- 





© YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHFS ?—My Onguent will 
tl 

















Comrnuisine Tue Descent vros i 
THE DEMOLITION OF FORT SUMTER, 
Tue Revuction or Forts Waconen anp Gnece, 
With Observations on Heavy Urd , Fortifieati &e. 





ved Views. 
One Vol., 8vo, Cloth, $10 90. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED ti 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broadway. 
*,° Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


PLAYING CARDS. 





They are the prettiest card made, and suit the popular 
idea. The cuits are Kacirs, Surenns, Stars, and Flags. 
King, Goppess or Lisgary for Queen, 


as readily as _—- 
bearing foreign emblems. Each pack is up in an 
gant card-care, and then in dozen boxes for the trade. 
a cnee ES eaten sep have eee © 
twelve | ——_a—reeme 





PINEAPPLE CIDER. 
TO CURE, COLDS.—A eure cure for a bad cold tr four 
table-cpoonfulls of Dr. T. B. Talbot's Medicated Proxy 
APPLE Urpre when you retire A cold ts the found tion 
of mort disease. Who would not readily buy a bettie of 
pe Cider if they were wure it would care? Any 
one who bnys « bottle cf this Pineapple Cider and is not 


sativfied with it, can ret the ; 
ouhentet urp the same, and heve the money 


For sale every where. 
8. T. BADBITT, soux Acer? 
64, 65, 66, OT, 68, To, T2, and 74 Washington @t., N.Y. 


ARMY BADGES. 


B. T. HAYWARD, 
208 Broadway, New York. 

T will send, as sample, on the reewipt of #1 50, a Sclid 
Silver Badge (Coin Silver), appropriate for either ( pe 
or Division, Cavalry, Artillery, Fontonier, Rngineer, or 
Signal Corps, De mente of the Army, with your Name, 
Reg't, and Co. handsomely engraved thereon. Agents 

every\where. Send for wholesale illustrated circular. 


“The West Indian Hair Curler,” 
Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff air, on 
the first application, inte shore ringiets or waving mass- 
ive curls, Sent to any address ou r colptot gid. Ad. 
dress WAUD GILSERT LYON, 
Box S251, New York Post-Offica 








ae gy nn 
Brandreth’s Pills. 
When confusion of ideas or dizziness ir present, take at 


once a dose of BRANDORDTH'S PILLS You are cafe 
when they are down, and 


Sudden Death is Prevented. 
Let the wise inke heed; for the above bb troe. 
BRANDRETH'S FILLS are sold at 25 conte per bex, 
enveloped in full directions, Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the bez See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUTLDING, 
NEW YORE 
For sale by al) resyectable deslere in medicines. 


NIAGARA VOL. INSTITUTE. 
Subscribe $2 to the fund for tho eduestion and enpport 
of the orphan children of deceased soldiers, and get 2 beaw- 


tiful steel-plate engraving of Paostornrt Lanom.x, Lieut.- 
Gen, Guant, Gen. SHreMAn, SMERIDAS, Or any ome of the 
Corps Commander: of our army. ‘The bert engravings 
out, 20% 25. And a numbered certificate of subscription, 
representing a share in the di-Lribution of $60, 00 worte 
or Neat Kesrate Send for circular. Addrew Captain 


H. R. RANDALL, Trearorer, Box 4262 New York Clty. 
Cal. W. H. YOUNG, President 
Excelsior Photograph Establishment. 
Photographs, Albums, Lithographic Prints, Rustic 
Frames, é&c., in great variety, at loweet rates, 
Valentines for 1865, 
At prices defying competition. Catalogues sent free, ~ 
F. P. WHITING, 8T Fulton Street, New York 
DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Any novice, old or young, with the aid of my ‘ Drawing 
Instrument," can copy engravings of al! kinds; also draw 
Buildings, Machinery, Natural Scenery, and eny living 
thing, WITH PEareuT acouRsoY, the first time af trying. 
Any one can make money with this Instrument | 
draughting, sketching 4&c. Price, with full directions, 98. 
Sent free to any address (for $8) on receipt of an order. 
Address J. HAMMOND, P. O. Box 1571, Buflala, N. ¥ 


Stop! Stop! Stop!—Fual! instructions by which 
— can waster the curtous Art of Ventriloguierm in 
a few hours and make « worl! of fun. Sent by mall 
for 50 cents. Addrem DR. FRANKLIN, Caihoun, [iL 

Look! Leek! Leck! My Goiten Compound will 
force the Beard to grew on the smoothest face in ¥1 dayr. 
Satisfaction given, or money refunded. Price 60 cents, or 
three for $1. Address Di. FRANELIN, Calhoun, Dl. 


FREE READING. 


Soldiers, Sailers, Marines, Every Body—Send wm your 
address. Will, fn return, send you a large family ews- 
paper, replete with good miscsilenecus reading matter. 
Sent gratia. CHAS. E. MACKEY, Si Nassau St, N. ¥. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1865. 


Important to Subscribers. 

Subscribers to the MAGAZINE —_ WEPERLY wilt 

upon the wrapper of each Num a Statement 

yd ny The figures on the direetionate! following t 
Name show the Number with which the Subscription 
EXPIRES, as noted on cur books. HBvery Bubsoriber 
thus ascertain whether he has received the proper 
Sor hia remittance, and ale when to renew Ma 
Subscription. In renewing Subsertptions, Subseribere 
are particularly requested to neme the NUMBER with 
which the New Sutsertption should commenee ; thay will 
thus receiving duplicates, or missing way Number, 
Tt ig desirable that a Renewal sould be received a fine 
weeks BEFORE the exp recion of the former Subsertp- 
tion, in order that our books may be kept property ad- 
justed. Attention to this will vbviate nine-tentis of the 

errore which annoy both Pxdlehers ond Subscriders. 


TERMS. 

One Copy forome Veer . . « « «+ « .-Q40 
An Extra Copy, ie, for every Club of Prive Sus. 
sontngns, at $4 00 cach, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harper's Magaztng end Hanren's WExcr, together, 

one year, $8 00. 








The Publishers will acerpt a Morited number of frst- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of » a oe Number, $75; ove 
half, $125; whole . $20. The cireulation of Hazrzn's 
Macazine is believed to be larger than that cf any siutlar 





widowed mother of be paid publication in the world. 
~  BaOwn $ oo. 2 Park Plecs, New York. HARPER & BROTHPRS, Puetmnces. 
Howard's “ » 


Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


free by enclosing $2 50 or $3, according 
of or to 
tS ay ok § Tonacoo Fovonrs, Tic. and $1 each. 
Large discount to dealers. Address 

HOWARD BELT O©O., 496 Broadway, New York. 


$1. WHISKERS. $1. 


For One Dollar I will send, sealed and 
toforee a heavy growth 





nn ieee heads in eight weeks, without 
stain or injury to Entire satisfaction given, or 
money refunded. Descriptive cireulare mailed free. 
ress B.L. 8. APORD, Lansingbary, N. ¥. 





Circulation nearly 100,009. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . . « - 4m 
One Copy for Three Months . Soa 100 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Ciwd 
of Frve Scnecurmma, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies fer 
$20 00. Payment invariably im advance. 

Tux Bouso Vouwwe of Hacren's Wenxty for the Test 
1964, with over 1000 Iliustretions. S52 pages, de, eub- 
stantially bound in Cloth. Price $7 00. 

Tenue TO Apvestierss.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fify Cente per line for ev'+ 
side Advertisements each insertion. 

BARPER & SRUTMERS, Poetmaree, 

















WEEKLY. 


[Fesrvary 4, 1865. 
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JOHN BULL'S OCCUPATION GONE. 


Joun But (Coster-monger). ‘‘My heyes!—Market shut up!—and I’ve got to trundle my 
combustibles and other wegetalkes back ‘ome again !” 






HARPER'S 
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Tho Model Pocket-Pistol of the Age. 


SLOCUM'S Patent Side-Loading REVOLVER. 


Length, 74 Inches. Weight, 14 Ounces. 


Carries a No, 32 Metallic Cartridge. 
Tta advantages over all ofhers are: 
dat. Tt does not require special ammunition. 
24 «It js perfectly eefe while being loaded. 
84. It can be joaded iv the dark, and quicker than any 
ther tol 
4th. It can be carried in the pocket, without danger, when 


Sh. It is sure fire, and poesesses great strength. 
FOR GALE KY THE TRAPPE GENERALLY. 
HOWARD, SANGER & CO,, 
105 and 107 Chambers Street, New York. 
Descriptive Cireuiare furnished upon application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Mrruscuaum MANDFACTURERS, 
69% Broadway, Near 4th St., N. Y., 
wholesele and retail at reduced rates. 
Pipes cut to order and repaired, + All 
goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
for Clreular. Pipes $6 to $30 each. 
The only collars shaped to fit 
the neck with a perfect curve, 
free from angles or breaks. The 
j turn-over style is THe ONLY Cor. 
| LAR MADE having the patented 


Pate eke f space for the cravat, rendering 


the surface next the neck per- 


i fectly smooth and free from 

Molded those puckers which in all oth- 

ea er turn-down collars so chafe 

and irritate the neck. Every 

Coll rs | rs f COLLAR fs stamped “ Gray's 

| : ) PArent Motpep Cottar.” Sold 

_— — Se ivy oll retail dealers in men's 
furnishing goody. The trade supplied by 

HATCH, JOHNSON & CO.,81 Devonshire 

St. Boston. 
J. 8. Lowrey & Co., 8T Warren 8t.. New York: Van 





















Deusen, Boehmer & ¢ Jhestnut St., Phila. ; Hodges 
Bros., 23 Hanever St., Valtimore; Wall, Stephens & Co,, 
$22 Peonsyivania Av., Wash'n; Leavitt & Bevis, cor. 
Fifth and Vine St+, Cincinnati; J. Von Borries & Co., 


434 Main St., Louievi! 





; A Prankenthal & Bro.,6 No, Main 


St.. St Louis; Dradford BPros., Milwankee; Weed, Wit- 
ters & Co , 7 to 13 Tchoupiteniag St., N. O. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

The immense popularity of “ Gray's Patent Molded Col- 
jar" hae given rise to suadry imitations and infringe- 
rents of my patente. 

The public, and eevecially dealers in collars, are can- 


tioned that 41] ench golations 
prosecuted. 
Bowron, October 1, 1304 


of my rights will be strictly 
BOLOMON 8. GRAY. 


Vineland Lands. To ail Wanting Farms. 





Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful cli- 
mate, 50 miles south of Philiadeiphia by railroad. Rich 
soll, producing large crops, which can now be ecen grow- 


ing. Ten, twenty, and fitty acre tracts, at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, pays bie within four years. Good bneiness 
openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools, 
and good society. It is now the most improving place 
Kast or Vest. Moncdreds are settling and building. The 
beauty with whieh tire ploce is iaid out is unsurpassed. 
Letters answered. Papers giving ful! information will be 
sent free. Address CHAS. K LANDIS, Vineland Post- 
Office, Cumberland County, New Jersey. 

From lieport of Solemn Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of the Tribune: ‘* It ie ons of the moat extensive fertile 
trasia, in an almoat level position and suitable condition 
for pleasant farming Cint ule know of this side af the 
Ww pratrtes. 





A CARD. 
The Metropolitan 


BOOT AND SHOE EMPORIUM, 
No. 575 Broadway. 
E. A. Brooxs, having sold his store and stock of goods 


VERMILYE & CO, 
No. 44 WALL STREET, 
BANEERS, 

And Dealers in all Classes of 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWNE'S PATENT METALLIC 
Weather Strips and Window Bands 


EXCLUDE COLD, WIND, RAIN, AND DUST 





of impostors styling themselves Brown & Co. 


VALENTINES. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Send your orders early to the old depot. 
T. W. STRONG, No. 98 Nassau Street, New York. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., 
479 Broadway, below Broome 8t. 
Sing Song Chinese Porcelain; 
ALSO PARIAN, FRENCH CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
French Dinner Sets. 


Holloway’s Pills.—None need apprehend 
tery or Diarrhoea if Six Pills be taken twice a week. 


FOR SALE. 


The Premises Nos. 809 and 811 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, 
Oprrosire THe ContTrnenTAL Horet. 

The Building is one of the finest in the city. 
48 ft. 10 in. x 178 ft. 

For terms, &c., apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


THE SECRET OUT! 
' 


Over Worth : 
Sent post-paid for Sea Se Edition, 30 cents. 
Address ** Unton Boox Association,” Syracuse, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. One-Half Profit. 
Address Box 517, Boston, Mass. 


Free to Every Body. 


Souprers, Sartons, Famwers, Mrocnantos, anp Every 
Bovy throughout the Country will receive, free, by mail, a 
First-Class, Interesting Newsrarer, by sending their ad- 
dress to Editors of “* Amwy anp Home Jovrna.,” 40 Ann 
Street, New York. 


























in Fulton Street, will continue to carry on his business as 
heretofore at his old and di Establish in 
Broadway, where he is now prepared to offer for the in- 
spection of his patrons the most beautiful assortment of 
boots, shoes, gaiters, slippers, and overshoes to be found in 
the city. His stock of goods comprises every variety of 
style for ladies, gents, misses, boys, and children. Special 
attention is called to his collection of men’s, boys’, and 
youths’ water-proof boots, so at this season of 
the year. The public are invited to call and examine, at 
No. 575 Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 


WATCHES GIVEN AWAY. 
Splendid Chance to Make Moncey. 


Great inducements to sell our celebrated Prize Paox- 
Ets and Certificates in the great Gift Sale of Watches and 
Jewelry. 100 Packets and Certificates, together with a 
Premium Silver Watch, sent on receipt of $17. A single 
Certificate, with special circulars to Agents how to obtain 
Gop and Sriver Watours Frere, sent on receipt of 25 
cents. G,. 8 HASKINS & CO., 86 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Warp’s PATENT 
FRENCH PRINTED 








PAPER COLLARS 


CL: VA SLA AAT lee 
GENTS FURNISHING STORES 








PLAX AND HEMP. 
CARPET WARP. 


Wrapping made of Paper. 
Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden N.Y. 


(520—4 sl6esace 


Selpho’s Patent Legs and Arma.516 gm N.Y. Estab- 
lished 25 years, Soldiers supplied free. Send for Pamphlet. 








Notice to Soldiers. We have published three 
beautiful Certificates of Service, splendidly printed in five 
colors; size 12x16. No veteran or volunteer soldier 
should be without one of them. This war will soon be 
over, and every Union defender will want a memorial to 
leave behind him, to show he has done his duty to his 
country and the Union. We will send either of the three 
Certificates, inclosed in a pasteboard tube, to any address, 
by mail, on the receipt of 50 cents. Or we wiil send all | 
three, as samples, A Ae ‘ 

GATES & GAMBLE, 148 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 





AGASSIZ, BRYANT, HAWTHORNE, 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, LOWELL, IK MARVEL, 
Mrs. STOWE, BAYARD TAYLOR, GAIL HAMILTON, 


and many others of the first writers of America, are con- 
stant contributors to the 





Atlantic Monthly 


published in Boston, and now in ite eighth year. The 
price is Four Dollars a year, or 35 cents for a single num- 
ber. The Janvany number begins a volume, and now is 
a good time to subscribe. The Ji number will be 
sent as a specimen for % cents. The discount is liberal 
toclubs. Address at once the publishers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 








SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 
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$7 {2"™ $10 


A Bractirct Enoravep Gotp PLatr» Warton, Double 
Case, Leve r, Cap, small size, white enameled dial, cut 
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We, the undersigned, having used and tert- 
ed the National Revolvers, have no hesitancy in esying 
foree, and convenience, we think they 
are far su to any other Revolver yet uced. 
C. LOOMIS, with J. G. and W. J. Averetl. 
GEO. KING, Chief of Police, 
J. H. FAIRCHILD, Insurance 





The National Art Association 
of New York 
Are teceed  m Steel Line En- 


Washington on the Field of Trenton. 


Five Dollars sent to the Actuary N. A. A., 561 and 508 
Broadway, New York, will insure s copy to any address. 
Send for a circular. 


$20,000 WorTH OF PAINTINGS ANNUALLY GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Printing-Presses for Sale. 


One Ta Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
Bed S5x31. Price $3500. 





Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Ask any News-Dealer for 
Dawter's Tex-Pewny 





the Indian % 
Price 10 cts. If he has not got it, he will get {t for you. 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying «mall objects 500 (imes. MAtep rare ev- 
erywhere for ea 
Address F, C. BOWEN, Box 220, 


sy 





Upon receipt of 75 cts. I will send to any address, post- 
oe » & copy of the New Letter-Writer; or, Art of Polite 
rreepondence, W. J. RAYMOND, Box 5311, New York. 


To Consumptives. 
T™= Advertiser, having been restored to 

health in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung 
affection, and that dread disease, Consumption—is anx- 
ious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the means of 
cure, 

To all who derire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which they will find a 
sure Cure for Consumption, Astama, Broncnrtis, &c. 
The only object of the Advertiser in sending the Prescrip- 
tion is to benefit the afflicted, and spread information 
which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes every 
sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, 
and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 

Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 








Willlamsbargh, . 
Kings County, New York. 





Send for Catal 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





474 Broadway, New York. 








BOYS Can Make $3 00 per Day 


Taking orders for HAZELTINE’S LAMP CHIMNEY 
CLEAN Send 25 cents to K. T. HAZELTINE, 
Warren, Pa., for a sample and circular. 


peptics inelosing 25 N. A. Bana, Washington, 
me nea pecubve't spuengs Which enews the werd amet 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Iublished : 


MATTIE: A Stray. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Anthor of “Owen: A Wail," &e. 
8vo, Paper, T5 cents. 








To have depicted such a character as Mattie Gray, and '0 
have it is 
4 successfully, is no slight 
A 
Mattie; a ,"" isa novel that ought to take « higb- 
er rank then that of an work of fiction. Mattie 
is “Gihe and her life are pelted after 


heroine. 
Ag pm pe) pa 


“ Spectator. 
There is great ability in this book. 
G9” Gent by Mail, Postage prepaid, on reecipt of Price, 





